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CN CALLING 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun; 

To have lived light in the 

• spring, 

To have loved, to have 
thought, to have done; 

To have advanced true 
friends; and beat down 
baffling foes? 

Matthew Arnold 
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THE OLD BOOK ON THE NEWS = 



YOU . AND THE WAR 

The Age of the Ordinary 
People Has Come 


Peace in the Orkneys 


'"There never was a time when you 

*■ and I, and all the ordinary people 
we know, mattered so much in the 
world. There arc nearly fifty millions 
of us, and every one counts. 

This is the Age of the Ordinary 
People. It is .not the dozen people in 
the Cabinet, the thousand people in 
Parliament, the tens of thousands in 
our Government Offices, or even the 
millions in our fighting forces, who 
will- win the war. If the Ordinary 
People gave up the struggle nothing 
could support these others. When 
we say that the government of the 
nation is broad-based upon the people’s 
will, it means just this—that every¬ 
thing rests on the goodwill and the 
cooperation of all the common people 
everywhere. We may think we matter 
very little, or nothing at all, but fifty 
millions of us matter everything. The 
war cannot be won without us. 

Judas 

•You may sit with your arms folded 
and do nothing. You may mope all 
day and think the war a nuisance. 
You may grumble about a hundred 
things that annoy us all. If you do 
that the country is a little weaker 
because you are skulking through life 
instead of being helpful. If all the 
people were like that the Nazis would 
. be here tomorrow and Freedom would 
be dead. You would be a traitor like 
Lord IIce-Haw, the man who has 
betrayed his country for 300 pieces 
of silver every week. He is paid more 
than Judas because, unlike Judas, he 
has not gone out and hanged himself. 

It is worth while for us to think 
about the part we play in carrying on 
the war against those who would 
destroy us. Everything you have 
loved since you were born in this free 
land would go if we were beaten, for 
even if our green fields were left, and 
our country lanes, and a beautiful 
garden here and there, our power to 
enjoy them would be gone. The stars 
would look down on a ruined land of 
tortured people, filled with spies. . 

Men Like Cattle 

It is the spirit of the Ordinary 
People of the United Kingdom that 
will save us from this bitterness worse 
than death, and it is just this that 
marks the wonderful difference be¬ 
tween the free land and the Dictator’s 
slave country. The foundations of 
Freedom, like the foundations of 
Christianity, rest upon the Individual ; 
in the Dictator Countries the Indivi¬ 
dual is nothing axrd the State is all. 


Men and women arc like cattle to 
Dictators, driven like dumb and help¬ 
less multitudes, as if they were dead 
things. But in a free and Christian 
country every life is sacred—rich and 
poor, strong and weak, famous people 
and common folk, it matters nothing, 
for each has an immortal soul, a spark 
of life from the torch in the Hand of 
God, and the life must be free to make 
its way as it will. The individual that 
is crushed out of existence in Nazi 
Germany, land of 80 million slaves, is 
free with us to win or to lose the war. 
Wc arc given this tremendous power. 
The .choice is ours. 

The Spirit of a Nation 

Perhaps they may seem mere words 
to you, but it is true that the spirit 
of a great nation is made up of the 
spirit of all the people in it, and that 
tlic common people of our country 
could make us of no more account in 
the world today than Czecho-Slovakia, 
or Poland, or Patagonia. If, instead of 
being careful and saving our resources, 
our fifty million people were to care 
nothing for saving and were to waste 
their money, their food, their coal, 
their petrol, their timber, the war 
could not he carried on. In Hitler’s 
country they arc not allowed to waste, 
for they have long been used to having 
guns instead of butter and paper 
clothes instead of wool, and spies at 
their keyholes to see if they'are proper 
dumb things ; but here wc arc trusted 
because wc arc free, and it is left to 
our honour to be loyal to our freedom. 

The Little Difference 

Arc we doing our best? You and I, 
ordinary folk carrying on from day 
to day, arc wc doing all wc can to 
help the Wheels of Victory to go 
round ? Wc know how often a very 
little oil makes all the difference, and 
fifty million vcry-littlcs may mean 
the difference between Victory and 
Defeat. A very little help from every 
C N home would probably save the 
work, of a ship in these dark and 
perilous times. It is something. It is 
a great thing. It is the victory of the 
spirit of freedom over the brutality 
of force. 

What, then, are wc doing ? Arc wc 
saving all we can and lending our 
savings to the nation ? Every shilling 
helps—the Hundred Million Pounds 
saved in a hundred days has been saved 
in shillings, and the National Savings 
Certificates and the National Defence 
Bonds arc the safest investments 

Continued on page 2 


A quiet scene by an ancient stone circle on one of the islands 

Brundall and the Bund Ian’s Widow 


’"There was a fire one night not long 
ago in the Norfolk village of 
Brundall. 

Everyone might have been saved if 
Mr James Caxton, the blind owner of 
the bungalow, had not remembered 
his terrier Nellie. He groped his way 
into one of the blazing rooms and tried 
to find the dog, but was overcome by 
the smoke,, and some soldiers found 
hint and dragged him out. The dog 
was saved, but the blind man died. 

A wave of sympathy went round 
the village. The 800 people of Brundall 
made a collection for the homeless 
family, and took an empty house a 
mile away, carrying to it gifts 
of furniture, carpets, pictures, and 
clothes. Everybody helped, even the 
pensioners and the women whose men¬ 
folk were in France. They put down 
carpets, laid linoleum, papered tlic 
rooms, and put up curtains. They 


swept the chimneys and even blacked 
out the windows. At last everything 
was ready and Mrs Caxton, the blind 
man’s widow, moved in. She looked 
around her in astonishment, thinking 
it too good to be true, and in every 
spare moment since then Mrs Caxton- 
has been, saying, “ I don’t know how 
we can thank them ! ” 

Brundall folk are very kind. Every 
man of the village who comes home on 
leave is given ten shillings pocket- 
money. 

STORY 

Riding home in a London bus one 
day, Mr Vyvyan Adams, M P, noticed a 
man sketching him. At last he leaned 
forward and said, “ Excuse me, are you 
an artist ? ” 

“ Well, in a way I am,” replied the 
man who had been busy with his pencil; 

“ I am a designer of door-knockers.” 1 


/ 
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Rovfii Power 

Tlie people of Great Britain have 
no power over the politics of Canada, 
yet it may be taken for granted that 
votes recorded in England, will have 
determined the election of members of 
the Canadian Parliament in many 
constituencies. 

The fact will be incredible in Russia 
add Germany, but Canada, holding a 
general election, sent voting papers to 
England to every man in,the Dominion 
Expeditionary Force. 

Some 23 centuries ago Aeschines, the 
Greek orator, declared that “ in a 
democratic State the power of voting 
gives royal authority to the individual, 
but when ho surrenders this privilege 
to another , ho dethrones himself.” 

The Canadian soldiers retain and 
exercise their right ; the peoples of 
Russia and Germany surrendered theirs ; 
so Canada is as free as Britain, while 
■Russia is ruled by a Bolshevik minority 
and Germany by a minority of Nazis. 

Jack Tar’s Dish 
of Tea 

Thomas Leslie, a hearty veteran of 
82 living at Northflcct, who joined the 
Royal Marines 65 years ago, has boon 
contrasting life in the Navy as he first 
knew it with conditions now. 

While rejoicing that the successors 
of his hardy generation enjoy what 
would have seemed incredible luxury and 
ease to him, lie is proud to have endured 
without complaint the, rigours of the 
olden days, and regrets not an, hour he 
spent at sea. One of the things' that 
seem to surprise the old man most is 
that sailors today have cups and saucers 
in the Navy, whereas he and his mates 
had. not so much as a cup, but drank 
their tea from little basins. 

He may not know it, but lie was in 
the best of company. Very few people 
had teacups in olden days, but vessels 
like breakfast cups without handles. 
Then one was asked to “ drink a dish 
of'tea.” There was until a few years 
ago an old hotel near Covcnt Garden at 
’ .which teacups were unknown, the tea 
always being served in the handsome but 
uncomfortable old so-called dishes that 
were really little basins. Perhaps we need 
not wonder that the hotel came down ! 

A Little Fortune 
For the Choir 

The choristers of Oakham Church arc 
poorer, but the church’s musical services 
arc richer, for a High Court decision 
concerning the meaning of a recent 
bequest under a will. 

A well-wisher of" the church left 
,£13,000 “ for the benefit of the choir,” 
and it was thought that this might 
represent a legacy of ,£500 to each 
chorister ; but the Court has decided 
that this was not the intention of the 
benefactor. The bequest is a valid 
charitable gift, not to individual mem¬ 
bers of the present choir, but intended 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of the musical services of the church by 
means of the choir. 

So says the Court, and instead of 
: hundreds of pounds to each singer, the 
. money will go tojthc repair of the organ, 
to the provision" of new cassocks, the 
. renovation of the choir-stalls and other 
furniture, and the general benefit of 
choirs and services for generations. 

The Pigeons of 
Rochester Castle 

Wo hear that about 700 of the pigeons 
which have delighted thousands of 
visitors to Rochester Castle have been 
destroyed, owing to the fact that their 
.food is. needed. for. other purposes. 
Necessary as their destruction may be, 
.many will be saddened by the news that 
the birds arc no longer there; resting in 
the niches of these Norman walls. 


Continued Irom page 1 

we can make. If we do not save 
it our money will be taken from 
us in taxes, and how much better it 
is to have it in the bank ! 

Are wc looking round all tlic odd 
corners for scraps of metal and tin 
that the Government so badly needs ? 
Have wc told the farmer about that 
ton of metal lying in the hedgebottom 
for years and years, and so .precious 
now if only be will cart it to the 
proper place or let the Director of 
Scrap know all about it ? 

Arc we saving our waste-paper ? 
The post brings unwanted catalogues 
every week' into our houses, two or 
three copies to one house sometimes, 
and it is a scandal. Boxes and 
packets of sweets are all wrapped up 
in needless papers with needless slips 
tucked away in them, and that is a 
scandal too. But it is a scandal also 
if wc ourselves are wasting paper, 
and there is no bigger waste that 
goes on everywhere. Are you setting 
it aside for the Scouts and Guides to 
call for, as you set aside your silver 
paper for the hospitals ?. If we all 
saved our silver paper for the Red 
Cross it would, he worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to it. 

The Waste 

If you have some interesting books 
to spare send them to our soldiers or 
sailors to read: if you have a lot of 
dull and useless books put them with 
your waste - paper to be pulped— 
every old book makes new paper and 
saves space on our ships. 

If wc have a little land, are we 
digging it up to grow something ? 
Wc have wasted millions of patches 
of ground in this country for years. 
Mr Lloyd George, who could have 
saved it all when he had such power 
in the last war, has idealised it too 
late, but it is never too late for you to 
turn your patch to something that 
will feed you; several million window- 
boxes would make a wonderful dif¬ 
ference, but several million 'big and 
small allotments would be like a 
miracle in saving ships for things we 
cannot grow ourselves. 

There is some way in which all can 
help. Think it out. If you are just 
a bojr or girl at home, be as useful as 
you can and as little trouble as you 
can; mother has enough to do to 
scrape and save and keep things 
going. Perhaps you can see that the 
windows arc properly darkened ; there 
arc many lights showing which should 


' not be: make it your duty to sec that 
your windows are covered up. If you 
are in an office or a factory 3’ou can work 
a little harder. If you are a drinker 
you can drink a little less. If you arc 
a smoker you can smoke a little less. 
If you arc an evacuee you can put up 
with-it cheerfully, knowing you arc 
making things easier for all. -Whoever 
you are, perhaps you can sec that elec¬ 
tricity is not wasted, that lights are 
not left on when they might go out. 

Winners and Losers 

And if j’ou arc a pessimist you can 
try to keep it to yourself. Nobody 
wants it. It is not worth having. It 
has never been any good to you 
or to anybody else. A nation of 
pessimists would win nothing and 
lose everything. The pessimist is the 
greatest bore in the world with his 
whining and worrying. 

If you arc an optimist keep it up 
whatever happens. You are on the 
winning side. Refuse to be bored 
because it is All Quiet on the Western 
Front. Thank God we have saved a 
multitude of lives so far and arc 
building up the Victory every day. Do 
any little thing you see wants doing. 
Lend a hand at anything. Weeding is 
winning. Digging is'feeding yourself 
and helping the Navy. Every bit of 
honest work that must be done is a 
brick in the new temple of civilisation. 

In the Balances 

Our lives are in the balances. Some 
fight by sweeping mines; some risk 
their lives in a hundred ways at sea. 
Some fight by keeping watch through 
dark cold nights, some stand by 
their guns, some make munitions. 
Some keep their anxious vigil in the 
trenches, with death not far away. 
Some make perilous journeys in the 
skies. For you and me it is an easier 
task : wc must be patient, willing, 
helpful, sacrificing, worthy of all the 
rest. It is for us that our soldiers 
and sailors and airmen fight and risk 
their lives, and it is something to be 
thankful for that we can help. Who 
stands if Freedom fall ? Who dies if 
England live ? There is one task for 
each and all—to begin each da3 7 , all 
the fifty millions of us, resolved to 
give every minute of our life, in what¬ 
ever way., seems best, to lighten the 
burden of our country. So the Home 
Front will do its duty and will, be 
worthy of those who, from their more 
dangerous posts, come home with 
victoiy won and mankind saved from 
slavery. . • Arthur Mee 


Dr Froebel and the School Garden 


M any schoolboys and schoolgirls arc 
now engaged in an exciting enter¬ 
prise. Not only are they cultivating a 
school garden; they arc growing 
vegetables, keeping bees and poultry, 
and are to tend and rear pigs. 

For tlicir livestock some schoolboys, 
at Bcccles in Suffolk have raised a loan 
of £roo, guaranteed at the bank by, 
their teachers, and, all being well, they 
will in due course repay their loan, will 
have a profit with which to .buy-other 
stock, for rearing, and will have the 
satisfaction of having answered the call 
to increase the store of hotne-growii food. 

Their enterprise -would have delighted 
one of the great Germans of old-time, 
for it is in time -with the gentle spirit 
in which Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel 
sought to educate 10th-century Germany. 

His practical gospel was 011c of 
equality, unity, and loving kindness to 
all. Realising that till tlicv come to 


school-agc children arc often neglected, 
he founded and named the first kinder¬ 
garten, which means garden of children. 
The kindergarten, he said, is a garden 
in which children, as young plants, 
should be nurtured. 

Each kindergarten child had its own 
little garden to cultivate, and in an 
atmosphere of disciplined play and 
pleasure was prepared in mind and body 
for the greater peaceful tasks to come. 
All the kindergarten schools throughout 
the world were copied from his. 
Although lie was often in want and 
poverty, he left his name famous, and 
hosts of disciples carried on his work. 

But were he alive and practising today 
the Nazis would speedily send him to a 
concentration camp, for, in contrast 
with tlicir pagan training, lie taught that 
all education not founded on religion is 
worthless. Ilis schools were gardens; 
the Nazi schools are savage juiiglcs. 


News comes from India of an 
elephant which disturbed a swarm of 
bees and was string-to death by them, 
running pell-mell, loudly trumpeting, 
through the bush before it died. 

The Queen, visiting the Red Cross 
Headquarters the other day, was much 
interested in the skilful knitting of a pair 
of socks, and it transpired that they ivere 
done by a blind woman. 

A number of Evacuees at King’s. 
Langley write to us to thank the, 
Australian Girl Guides for the clothes 
they have sent over to England, some 
of which have reached these Evacuees, 
through the C,N. 

Bank notes which, have become 
soiled and dilapidated, but are not 
dangerous to public health, are to be 
cleaned by washing and rolling. 

The Ministry of Supply, wanting 18 
million tent pegs, lias obtained them by 
cutting off the top boughs of trees which 
would otherwise have been thrown away.’ 

The Finns driven out of the territory 
seized by Russia have had to give up 
40,000 farms. 

Professor Branly, who invented the 
coherer which made wireless practicable 
over 40 years ago, has passed away, 
aged 95- 

A naval pensioner, calling at Ems- 
worth Cottage Hospital the other day, 
handed the secretary £100 in memory 
of his wife, who had just passed on. 

The Guide’s News Reel 

The First Clacton Guides darn socks 
and sew buttons on shirts and pyjamas 
sent to them by a hundred naval men 
each week. 

The Guides of the Far Cotton (North¬ 
ampton) Division hope to fill each week 
2000 sandbags with bones, bottles, jars, 
tins, and rags. 

Her host of friends in this country will 
(>c glad to know that Madame Malkowslta’s 
son Lutyk, whose fate teas unknown 
when she left Poland, is alive in Warsaw ; 
and news comes that her mother and sister 
are also safe. 

Richmond Rangers are supplying 
knitted comforts to Rovers and Scoutcrs 
of Richmond who have been called up. 

The Scout’s News Reel 

Scont Certificates of Gallantry have 
been awarded to Frank Oakman and 
Kenneth Wcnn, both 13 and members 
of 1st Ety Group, for rescuing a boy 
from drowning ;■ arid to Robert Hills, 
of 1st Hinckley Group, for a rescue 
from a reservoir. 

Ten Senior Scouts and a Scoutcr arc 
attached to each of four main hospitals 
in Bombay as voluntary A R P workers. 

Selected Scouts in pairs arc patrolling 
the streets of Nottingham on Saturdays as an 
experimental Public Guide Service ; their 
slogan is, " When in doubt ask a Scout!" 

Osmo Eskola, organiser of Scouting 
in North Finland and Lapland, and 
Scoutmaster Erkki Vuoristo have been 
decorated with the Finnish Cross of 
Freedom for gallantry during tlic Fin¬ 
nish-War ; Osmo has since lost his life. 

THINGS SEEN 

In a Yorkshire window a notice 
saying that Keep Fit Classes arc 
postponed owing to illness. 

Notice on a Village Board at Snapc 
in Suffolk: 

Our heartfelt thanks for your kind¬ 
ness. We hope to be able to show 
our gratitude. Si Evacuees - 

A swan covered with red paint in 
Battersea Park, 
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THE YOUNG FARMERS SHOW 
THE WAY 

Schoolboys belonging to the Fram- 
lingham Young Farmers Club have 
made £17 10s profit on ten pigs which 
they fattened chiefly from waste food 
from the school canteen. At present 
the boys are fattening 22 pigs, and 
hope soon to rear sheep, bullocks, and 
rabbits with a minimum expense in 
the purchase of animal food. 


We arc at war, but there is peace 
in the country lane. 

It is good to stroll between the 
hedges bursting into leaf, or between 
the banks on which the violet grows. 

A quiet country lane is never dull. 
There arc birds to watch and nests to 
find; and often we may come upon 
eggs swaying in a comfortable cradle. 
There arc trees to study and flowers trf 
name—more and more of them as the 
year advances. Already the sunshine 
is bringing out butterflies and moths, 
and if we walk quietly or stand 
patiently we are almost sure to see 
a rabbit. 

The winding lanes are never without 
charm, but every day their delight is 
increasing as summer draws nearer. 

JUST A VAN 

A reader in Glasgow was much amused 
not long ago to see this notice outside a 
shop that had been shattered by a 
street accident: Not a bomb. Just a 
van. Business as usual. 

TILTING AT WINDMILLS 

All the world has heard of Don 
Quixote, who went tilting at windmills 
on his travels with Sanclio Panza, but 
how many know that the windmills he 
saw at La Mancha are still in being ? 

They have lately been photographed 
by Mr Louis Cobbett. . There are three 
of them, and they are very like English 
windmills, except for their conical tops, 
and have four sails apiece. MostEuropcan 
windmills have 10 to 12 arms, which arc 
not latticed like ours but have sails 
spread about them, which can be furled, 
or unfurled according to the strength 
of. the wind. Mr Cobbett photographed 
one of this kind near Lisbon, and a row 
of others in Crete which may have an 
ancestry of thousands of years. 

THIS KIND WOULD 

Somewhere on the East Coast a 
retired naval officer too old to go to 
sea patrols the beach at every tide and 
uses some of his own petrol ration to 
clean the oil off birds he finds flounder¬ 
ing helplessly on shore after their 
immersion in the oily seas. 


T he world has had a TIitler 'before., 
His name was Nero. 

Nero even had his Gestapo of spies 
and secret police. Honourable citizens 
had to attend his shows and festivals. 
Many were killed in the crush and many 
died in their places through remaining 
' day and night rather than risk the 
ordeal of quitting and regaining their 
seats. 

Soldiers were scattered among the 
audience to inflict physical punishment 
upon those who failed to maintain con¬ 
tinuous applause, matching the applause 
stimulated by the clieer-lcadcrs at a 
Nazi meeting. The spies had lists 
of those who attended or were absent 
from the Nero assemblies. Poor absen¬ 
tees were punished at once, and men of 

GREAT MEN ON STAMPS 

Several countries have honoured 
their great men by printing their 
portraits on stamps. America’s new 
onc-ccnt stamp bears an excellent 
picture of the poet Longfellow. 

Wc are not, of course, suggesting 
that the King’s head should not 
appear on our stamps, but we have 
often wished the G P O would consider 
seriously the issue of commemorative 
stamps, honouring great events and 
great men. Why not now ? It would 
raise a precious bit of revenue. 

AN ISLAND HOME FOR BIRDS? 

The Swedish Government has author¬ 
ised the construction of a ship canal 
from Falstcrbo, most southerly point of 
Sweden, to the Baltic. Ships in war¬ 
time in all those waters are far too 
exposed to mines and U-boats, and the 
new canal is to afford some protection. 

The Stockholm Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Animals is asking that the 
200,000 cubic metres of earth dug out 
of the canal bed may be used for 
forming a new island in'-the shallow 
waters off Falstcrbo, On this island 
migrating birds will be able to find a 
temporary resting-place on their way. 
north or south, and this will relieve the 
Society of a great amount of anxiety 
and watchfulness, and will draw away 
from the beach at Falsterbo itself the 
many thousands of birds which hitherto 
have proved an annoyance to visitors. 


distinction who were absent were marked 
off for subsequent ruin, or even death. 

No man ran a greater risk than one 
whom Britain later came to know. He 
was accused of the crime of closing his 
eyes in a brief doze during one of Nero’s 
assemblies, and only his rank saved his 
life. A few years later he became the 
Emperor Vespasian, saved by the skin 
of his teeth from the vengeance of the 
first century Hitler. 

Spying, massacre, robbery, torture, 
corruption, and every form of wrong, 
tyranny, and injustice rampant in 
Hitler’s Germany all seem copied from 
the age and practice of Nero’s Rome, 
with Hitler and his stolen ideas in Mein 
Kampf in the place of Rome’s worst 
emperor. 

THE SCOUT’S RAILWAY 

The 1st Southwokl Troop of Scouts 
have been given the nine miles of 
railway track once known as the South- 
wold and Ilalesworth Railway. The 
company closed down in 1929, and 
today the metals, the telegraph system, 
the stations, waiting-rooms, sheds, and 
signal-boxes all belong to the troop. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Keep the surface of the soil about the 
growing crops of cabbage well stirred and 
free from weeds. Sow cauliflower for a 
late summer crop. 

Propagate mint by division, and plant 
out in rich soil in a warm position. Pro¬ 
pagate sage by slips iir a shady border, 
and cover with a hand-glass. Prune 
roses, and replace with others all that 
have succumbed to the winter frost. 

Tidy up herbaceous borders, and do 
everything in the way of transplanting, 
and so on, without delay. 

OLD AND YOUNG 

According' to an American intelli¬ 
gence test, boys-and girls arc provided 
with a new reason for respecting age. 

-Dr Frank Freeman, Dean of the 
University of California School of 
Education, says that 2331. persons 
whose ages ranged from 10 to 90 
recently took an intelligence test, and 
those over 40 were found to be a’ little 
brighter than those between 20 and 40. 


Mr George Goodwin of the American 
Museum of Natural History likes 
beetles.. They help him with his work, 
and do quickly what he and many 
assistants could not do in many days. 

With much patience Mr Goodwin 
has cared for a colony of 'small beetles 
from Africa. These have very strong 
jaws and very. large appetites, and five 
or six of them will clean the bones or 
skull of a small animal in a few hours. 

The museum has thousands of skele¬ 
tons, and cleaning them is' always a 
big task. Often the bones are so small 
and delicate that they are broken even 
by the cleverest fingers. But the small 
beetles do the work admirably. 

THE FLY IN THE AMBER 

Some people think of a fly in the 
amber as a flaw or imperfection ; but that 
is to look at the matter from only one 
point of view, that of the amber-fancier. 

To the biologist who wants to study 
just that sort of fly it may be a priceless 
treasure, and with the development of 
the new plastic materials it will now be 
possible to preserve, for future ages 
examples of insect and animal life of 
today in a sort of synthetic amber. 

Dr C. E. Sando of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has hold an 
exhibition of several small specimens 
preserved in a new material called Plexi¬ 
glass. His tarantula has come, out 
beautifully, with every tiny hair on its 
legs bristling vigorously, as in life. 

CARLOADS OF SUNBEAMS 

Every week carloads of .young sun¬ 
beams may be seen speeding away from 
Sydney’s slums. 

They are boys and girls on the way 
to the Sunshine Club for Sunbeams in 
the Blue Mountains, a children’s para¬ 
dise which lias come into being through 
the generosity of a Sydney alderman, 
Mr Stanley Parry. 

Mr Parry has given his country homo, 
with 32 acres of magnificent bushland, 
so that each year 5000 youngsters from 
the slums may have a fortnight's, free 
holiday. With great enthusiasm volun¬ 
teers cleared away some of the land to 
make recreation grounds and dammed 
up part of the creek to make a swim¬ 
ming-pool. Others raised money to 
build two semicircular houses. There 
is accommodation for 200 children at a 
time. 

Thus joybells are ringing as the slum 
children regain health and happiness in 
the tree-shaded gullies. , 


25 YEARS AGO 


From tho C N of April 1915 
Effects of War on Countries at Peace. All 
the world must suffer by war, whether it 
is fighting or not. The astonishing fact 
is now revealed that the war is costing 
Holland this year, though she is at peace, 
more than a whole year’s national ex¬ 
penditure, That is to say, all the taxes of 
the Dutch people are more than doubled 
. this year because other nations are at war. 
In tliis lies one of the hopes of the world, 
for it means that all nations must in¬ 
terest themselves in securing a settlement 
which will make war for ever impossible. 

The cost of this war, in which Holland 
has neither part nor lot, .will retard 
social progress in the windmill land for 
a generation, and other small European 
nations arc suffering in the same way. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Five-year-old John Vallance with a baby pig on his father’s farm at Dartmouth ; and, on tho right, 
a pupil of the Slade P. D. School, Plumstcad, with a pet lamb at Fairlawno, a Georgian mansion a 
few miles from Tonbridge in Kent where tho scholars are now enjoying the life of the country 
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All Quiet 

"■here appears still to be a sort 
of impatience with the war 
bulletins which report so fre¬ 
quently all quiet on the Western 
Front; still people ask when the 
great advance is to be made, when 
activity is to begin. 

Those who are wiser must be 
truly thankful for every day the 
wireless tells us that there is little 
to report. It is another day for 
which to be devoutly grateful. It 
is one step nearer the end of the 
war ; another 24 hours in which 
few lives have been sacrificed. 

Whatever may be said about 
the military tactics of this war, 
at least the best thing possible 
can be said about it—-that life is 
not being fruitlessly thrown away. 
To sacrifice men and materials 
when necessary may be a right 
and even a noble thing, but to do 
so when patience and watchful¬ 
ness will achieve the same end is 
stupid and wrong. It may well 
be that the present tactics are 
more nerve-racking than the hard 
lighting of the last war, but 
heavy casualties have so far been 
avoided, and it is something for 
which we cannot be too thankful. 
It is a truly miraculous war that 
is being won every day without 
wholesale slaughter. 

© 

Let Them Starve 

w* have been looking into a book 
of old charities and have come 
upon a charity left by a Dorset rector, 
^2500 to give bread to 21 poor people. 

A kindly rector, we think—yes ; yet 
the old parson went on, Dissenters 
excepted. 

It is a strange world we have come 
out of, when even kindly folk thought 
a poor man could go hungry if he did 
not agree with you. 

Money Poser 

. 'J'hose wh° are wondering what will 
happen to money after the war 
will find one calculation of great inter¬ 
est to them. It is this : 

If the State took from every , man with 
over £500 a year all his income except 
£500 the yield would be only half enough 
to cany on the nation after the war. 

@1 

THE OLD SHUTTERS 

yffE have heard of an ancient farm¬ 
house in one of the Yorkshire 
dales which was fitted with the strong 
wooden shutters which formed an ex¬ 
cellent protection in the bad old days. 

A few years ago it was proposed to 
remove these shutters as being un¬ 
sightly, but the old farmer (he was 80) 
protested in these words : 

Leave t’owld shutters alone. Mebbe 
there’ll coom a time when they’ll keep' 
oot a lot o’ trouble. 

A lot of trouble they certainly are 
keeping out in nights like these. 

© 

~ JUST AN IDEA-. 

What a quiet world it would be, if those 
who had nothing to say remained silent. 


m 
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Mill 

The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River ' 
Fleet, the cradle - of the journalism of the world 

T 

HE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Old Book On the News 

Never was anything so wonderful as the Bible for getting into the news. 
It is the Book for all times and for all situations. We have been looking into 
it for a few reflections which seem to have been written for such days as ours. 


The Breaker of His Word 

He hath put forth his hands against 
such as be at peace with him ; he hath 
broken bis covenant. The words of his 
mouth were smoother than butter, 
but war was in his heart. Psalm 55 "• 

The Blackout 

Let that day be darkness; let a 
cloud dwell upon it ; let the blackness 
of the day terrify it. 

As for that night, let darkness seize 
upon it. Lo, let that night be 
solitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. Let it look for light, hilt have 
none. Job 3 

The German Nation 

The Lord hath a controversy with 
the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of God in the land. There¬ 
fore shall the land mourn, and 
everyone that dwelleth therein shall 
languish,. Hosea 4 

Dr Goebbels 

A liar, and the truth is not in him. 

Epistle of St John 

A false' witness that speaketh lies, 
and he that soweth discord among 
brethren. Proverbs 6 


To the Nazi Party 

Humble yourselves, sit down ; for 
your principalities shall come down, 
even the crown of your glory. 

Jeremiah 13 

The Destroyers of Poland 

Your hands are defiled with blood, 
and your fingers with iniquity ; your 
lips have spoken lies; your tongue 
hath muttered perverseness. 

Their works are works of iniquity 
and the act of violence is in their 
hands. Their feet run to evil, and they 
make haste to shed innocent blood. 
Their thoughts arc thoughts of iniquity; 
wasting and destruction are in their 
paths. The way of peace they know 
not, and there is no judgment in 
‘their goings; they have made them 
crooked paths; whosoever goeth 
therein shall not know peace. Isaiah 59 

Cars and Planes 

The chariots shall rage in the streets, 
they shall justlc one against another 
in the broad ways. They shall seem 
like torches ; they shall run like the 
lightnings. Nahum 24 

The Tale-Bearer 

A tale-bearer revealeth secrets, but 
lie that is of a faithful spirit concealeth 
the matter. . Proverbs 11 


David Livingstone Afraid 


'T’iioug'ii the C N has told the' story 
before wc do not hesitate to tell 
once more the remarkable experience 
of a little congregation in Essex where 
a young minister was preaching his 
first sermon. 

Wo tell it now because one of our 
old friends writes to tell us that it 
was liis good fortune, when lie was a 
little boy of eight, to come under the 
influence of a niece of Anne and Jane 
Taylor, the children’s poets who gave 
11s Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, and 
a host of other familiar verses. 

It was this lady who told our friend 
that when David Livingstone was 


being trained for. the ministry ho 
was in the pulpit at Stanford Rivers, 
near Ongar, ready for liis first sermon 
when his knees began to tremble. He 
managed, however, to give out the 
text, and was then dumb for a while, 
and broke the silence by saying, 
“ Shall wc sing another hymn ? ” 
They sang another hymn, but words 
failed to come, and this man whose 
name was to stand eternally for 
dauntless heroism hurried down the 
steps of the pulpit and fled. 

Those who fear the future may well 
think of David Livingstone and take 
courage. 


Under the Editor's Table 


I^iimENTRor hates being photographed. JJint London 
And nobody is taken with him. rain will 

0 


Jt is said that a cure 
for nerves is 'singing. 
Not the soprano's next 
door. 

E 

Qur fishermen arc oil 
active service daily. 
They usually live on the 
front. 

m 

£oft fruits arc easy to 
groiv. They can’t he 
hard. 

0 

A FURNISHING firm 
advertises occasional 
chairs. What are they 
at other times ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If farmers are growing 
food for thought 


water-rate is lo go up. But 
come down at the same rate. 
0 \ 

'I'm; War Loan has been 
fully subscribed. A 
matter of interest. 

- □ 

Jlisir shins make good 
clothes, say the Ger¬ 
mans. Fishes discovered 
that long ago. 

pnopun arc asking why 
' they cannot get coal. 
A burning question. 

0 

JJo ivin the war, says a 
; writer, we must pro¬ 
duce our own bacon. 
Wants us to get rasher 
and rasher. 


* April 6, 1940 

A WALK WITH 
DEIMDV SADLER 

It is always interesting to hear of 
* great people from those who have 
known them, and an artist friend has 
been telling us of his meetings with 
the famous Dendy Sadler, who lived 
in a lovely house with a garden in the 
meadows by the Ouse at Hemingford 
Grey. He was, of course, the man 
who gave us a new. Thursday and 
Friday—Thursday being the picture 
of the monks fishing, Friday showing 
the monks enjoying the fish they had 
caught the day before. 

Our artist friend was painting in 
the garden next door - to Sadler’s 
beautiful home, and Dendy Sadler 
would watch him and give him good 
advice. He went to much trouble in 
showing our friend things he had 
missed in a simple bit of lawn ; it was 
a revelation in “ seeing,” aiid the value 
of his advice has never been forgotten. 
“ It was astounding,” says our friend, 
“ that with all my training I was 
unaware of so much. He took me for 
a walk one day, just the few hundred 
yards he so often took by the river, 
and it amazed me to see the things 
he pointed out in that short stretch 
which I ,had not noticed, though they 
were plain to see after his all-seeing 
eye had pointed them out.” 

The flowers in Dendy Sadler’s 
garden were the most glorious speci¬ 
mens, and even seedsmen came to 
him to beg seeds. A visit to his lovely 
home was an unforgettable experience. 
Everything had an old-world charm 
and he created a marvellous atmos¬ 
phere. He knew the best walnut tree 
for 20 miles round and always had 
the nuts from it reserved for him. 
The linen was all laid in lavender, of 
which he had a marvellous bed. 

A good many artists would have 
liked to have the success he had.. A 
dealer took everything he did and was 
always on the doorstep for more. Wc 
have read that over a million repro¬ 
ductions of his works were published 
by one firm, and they are all over the 
world today. 

© 

QUERY 

Tf all cigarette and chocolate manu¬ 
facturers refrained from packing 
their wares in silver paper and sent 
the papei; direct to the Red Cross 
instead, wouldn't it save a great deal 
of labour, time, trouble, and waste ? 
And is there one single smoker or swecl- 
eater who woidd not be pleased about it ? 

© 

The BBC and Evil Things 

Jt is regrettable that the BBC saw 
fit to broadcast on Easter Monday 
a commentary on a greyhound race. 

It cannot be denied that greyhound 
racing is purely a gambling institution, 
and tliat gambling is one of the Evil 
Things that arc fighting against us in 
the war. At a time when the religious 
life of the nation, as well as our 
economic position, are engaging the 
anxious thought of earnest citizens 
everywhere, it is little short of pitiable 
that the BBC should use its mar¬ 
vellous powers to bolster up the 
gambling habit. 

© 

A Prayer For Peace 

O Father of us all, fill my heart and 
the hearts of all men everywhere with 
the spirit of . our Lord Jesus* Christ, 
that the world may'be worthy of the 
gift of Peace. 
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I'Wandered Lonely 
as a Cloud 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and 
• hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the late, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to mo had brought, 

For oft when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood,. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

Wordsworth 

What We Cannot Understand 

"VY/e arc not downhearted, but we 
** cannot understand wliat is 
happening to our neighbours. 

The Prime Minister’s father 

Be Not Anxious 

W ere a man’s sorrows and dis- 
quicturles summed up at the end 
of his life, it would generally be found 
that he had suffered more from the 
apprehension of such evils as never hap¬ 
pened to him than from those evils which 
had really befallen him. Addison 

GRACE 

Come hac meat and canna cat, 

And some wad cat that want it; 
But wc hac meat and we .can eat, 

And sac the-Lord be thankit. 

Robert Burns 

Sweetness and Light 

C ulture looks beyond machinery, 
Culture hates hatred : culture has 
one great passion—the passion for 
sweetness and light. It Iras one even 
yet' greater, the passion for making 
them all prevail. It is not satisfied till 
wc all come to a perfect man ; it knows 
that the sweetness and light of the few 
must be imperfect until the raw and 
unkindly masses of humanity are touched 
with sweetness and light. 

Matthew Arnold 

Our Native Land 

Z'-' 1 od bless our native land ! 

^ May heaven’s protecting hand 
Still guard our shore ; 

May Peace her power extend, 

Foe be transformed to friend. 

And Britain’s rights depend 
On war no more. 

May just and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause 
And bless our isle. 

Home of the brave and free. 

Dear land of liberty, 

Wc pray that still on thee 
Kind heaven may smile. 

And not this land alone, 

But be Thy mercies known 
From shore to shore. 

Lord, make the nations sec 
That men should brothers be, 

And form one family 
The wide world o’er. 

William Edward Hickson 

REALLY ALIVE 

YY/e are really alive only when we 
” find delight in {he goodwill of 
others. Goethe 


The Children s Newspaper 



What Should They Do 
With Their Victory? 


/Tneas, now feeling Pyrrhus intent 
on his preparations for Italy, 
took an opportunity to draw him into 
conversation. 

“ The Romans have the reputation 
of being excellent soldiers, and have 
the command of many warlike nations; 
if it please heaven that we conquer 
them what use, sir, shall we make of 
our victory ? ” ’ 

" Cineas,” replied the king, " your 
question answers itself. When the 
Romans are once subdued there is no 
town in Ml the country that will dare 
oppose us ; but we shall immediately 
be masters of all Italy.” 

“ But, after we have conquered 
Italy, what shall we do next, sir ? ” 

“ There is Sicily very near, stretch¬ 
ing out her arms to receive us, a 
fruitful and populous island, and easy 
to be taken.” 

" But is the taking of Sicily to 
v conclude our expeditions ? ” 


“ Far from it,” answered Pyrrhus, 
" for, if heaven grant us success in 
this, that shall only be the prelude 
to greater things. Who can forbear 
Lybia and Carthage, then within 
reach, and, when we have made such 
conquests, who can pretend to say 
that any of our enemies, who are now 
so insolent, will think of resisting us ? " 
“ To be sure,” said Cineas, “ they 
will not; but when we have con¬ 
quered all what are we to do then ? ” 
“ Why, then, my friend,” said 
Pyrrhus, laughing, “ we will take our 
ease, and drink and b.e merry.” 

Cineas, having brought him thus 
far, leplicd: 

And what hinders ns from drinking 
and taking our case now, when we 
have already those things in our hands 
at which we propose to arrive through 
seas of blood, through infinite toils 
and dangers, through innumerable 
calamities, which ive must both cause 
and suffer? Plutarch 


The Better Land 


I hear thee speak of. the better land, 

* Thou call’st its childrens happy 
band ; 

Mother! 'oh, where is that radiant 
shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange 

. blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the 
myrtle boughs ? 

Not there, not'there, my child. 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 

And the date grows ripe under sunny 
skies ? ' 

Or midst the green islands of glittering 
seas, . • 

Where fragrant forests perfume the 
breeze, 

And strange bright birds on their 
starry wings 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious thi ngs ? 

Not there, not there, my child. 


Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of 
gold, 

Where the burning rays .of the ruby 
shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret 
mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the 
coral strand ? 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better 
land ? 

Not there, not there, my child. 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ! 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair :' 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless 
bloom. 

Ear beyond the clouds and beyond the 
lomb. 

It is there, it is there, my child. 

Felicia Henians 



EVACUATED SCHOOLS-8 

Children from the Royal Victoria School for the Blind at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
are now at Witherslack Hall in Westmorland, the beautiful country home 
of Mr Oliver Stanley, the War Minister. 


H' 


Ye Little Birds That 
Sit and Sing 

Y e little birds that-sit and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys, 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden alleys : 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower ; 
Ah me ! methinks I see. her frown ! 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

.Go, tell her through your chirping bills. 
As you by me arc bidden, 

To her is only known my love, 

Which from the world is. hidden. 1 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her so ; 

■Sec that your notes strain not too low. 
For still methinks I see her frown ; 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

0 fly ! make haste ! see, see, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber ! 

Sing round about her rosy bed 
That, waking, she may wonder : 

Say to her, tis her lover true 
That sendeth love to you, to you ! 

And when you hear her kind reply, 
Return with pleashnt warblings. 

Thomas Hcywood 

Consider the Lilies 

("'’onsider the lilies how they grow : 

they toil not, they spin not; and 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Sermon on the Mount 

FAITH 

F aith is among men what gravity is 
among planets and suns. Faith is 
mind at its best, its bravest, and its 
fiercest. It is thought become poetry, 
and absorbing into itself the soul’s 
great passions. Faith is intellect carried 
up to its transfigurement. 

Charles H. Parkhurst 

The Shepherd Boy’s Song 

’e that is down needs tear, no tall, 
He that is low no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

l am content with what I have, 

Little be it or much ; . 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave. 
Because Thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss. 

Is best from age to age. John Bunyan 

lie Carried On 

I likk to read about Moses best, in the 
Old Testament. He carried a hard 
business well through, and died when 
. other folks were going to reap the fruits ; 
a man must have courage to look after 
his life so, and think what’ll come of it 
after he’s dead and gone. 

George Eliot’s Adam Bede 

HERACLITUS 

r T’nEY told me, Heraclitus, they told 
, me you were dead. 

They.brought me bitter news to hear 
and' bitter tears to shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you 
.and T 

Had tired the sun with talking and 
sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear 
old Cariari guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago 
at rest, 

- Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 
nightingales, awake ; 

For Death,’lie taketh all' away, but 
them he cannot take. 

William Johnson Cory 

Thinking Makes It So 

any a one, by being thought better 
than he was, has become better. 

Dr Joivett 


M 
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What is Happening When 
a Wheel Goes Round ? 


w lv were reading the otlier day of 
” the bursting of the fly-wheel of 
an engine, and surely it is wonderful 
that this happens only once in a 
million times.. . 

As we all know, matter in motion 
tends to' move in a straight line. A 
stone released' from a sling goes 
straight from David’s sling to the 
skull of the giant; but a stone attached 
to a string and swung has its energy 
deflected, or turned aside, so thaf.it 
whirls round and round the head of 
the "swinger. ’ -• ; 

The Art of the Engineer 

The hand that holds the string plays 
the part of the axle on which a wheel 
is mounted. The pace of the wheel’s 
motion is slight at the little hub but 
great at the outer rim. 

With every revolution the matter 
composing the wheel is trying to fly 
off into space. The art of. the 
engineer is so excellent that lie forges, 
a metal too tough to fly .apart,. and 
the wheel holds. together and spins ; 
but the nature of a fly-wheel cannot 
be altered, and so, at the instant 'of 
highest momentum, it may fly asunder. 
The direction in which the fragments' 
of a broken fly-wheel travel is not, as 
is commonly, supposed, straight out¬ 
ward, but: straight onward at right- ; 
angles to' that- 1 radius of the wheel oil 
.which the detached fragment lay,, and 
in the direction in which that part 
of the rim was spinning at the 
moment of rupture. Thus, fragments 
flying off from the top and bottom of 
the wheel will fly in opposite directions. 

The earth is spinning eternally 
faster than' any man-made wheel. 
Its surface is' under the same kind of 
stress, with . the same tendency to 
fly off, as the surface of a fly-wheel. 
But the earth is solid for many 
miles of its depth, and natural forces 
hold it together. 

It was, not always so. When our 
globe was in a semi-fluid condition 
parts of' the surface did become 
detached, and the fragments flung 

Stile 

• Cew adventures arc more fascinat- 
T ing than a walk along a little- 
frequented path/and happily England 
still keeps thousands of miles of tracks 
where the strident hoot of a motor- 
horn is never heard. 

One of the joys of taking a bridle¬ 
path is that often it brings us to a ' 
stile, for' stiles are a little study in 
themselves. ■ 

The commonest of all is perhaps two 
wooden steps' at right-angles, one 
above the other and both passing 
through the bars of a fence. Stiles of 
this kind are friendly, we may fancy, 
for besides helping us over the fence 
•or through the hedge they make com¬ 
fortable resting-places. ' . 

From ■ Buckinghamshire, with its 
rustic stiles hidden away in rose-laden 
hedges, to Yorkshire, where we. often 
come upon a zigzag stile which is 
really a trap, there are stiles all the 
way. In counties famous forsheep the 
■ kind of stile in which one has to turn 
sharply in order to get into a narrow 
v-shaped recess, and then turn to get 


forth into space afterwards joined 
together and formed the orb we call 
the moon,'which has been revolving 
round the earth ever since.. 

Since then there has been no further 
falling away. Earthquakes do not 
result from a flying outward, but from 
a crushing down and sinking in.' The 
earth flings nothing out; it does not 
even dislodge us, who walk freely 
upon the surface ; it does not drive 
away the lightest thistledown. 

Gravity holds us in our place as it 
holds the earth in hers, and wc are 
safe from expulsion as she is safe from 
disruption. 

For the fly-wheel the chemist in 
steels invents no properties, but 
cunningly combines those already 
existing. He groups qualities in the 
molten ore which he knows will give 
him an exceedingly tough steel, which 
will cohere loyally under the strongest 
temptation to spring out into a 
myriad particles. ‘ . 

But what a miracle it all seems! 
Not an atom of that inert, dead¬ 
looking wheel is still. Its uncount¬ 
able molecules are all in violent 
motion, even when the wheel is at 
rest. The metal could be divided 
and subdivided again and again to 
such infinitely tiny: proportions that 
at last the results would be so small 
that they would be no longer metal but 
electricity. ' ' ' , •. - 

The Cohesion of Matter 

Yet they have all come out of their 
native ore, have passed through the 
burning, fiery furnace, and become a 
huge steel wheel which no man with 
a hammer could break. . 

The cohesion of matter is one of the 
natural wonders ,by , which . we live, 
A child takes a stick by one end and 
raises the whole of it. Free molecules 
are leaping' and whirling faster than 
thought throughout the entire stick, 
yet the pressure exerted at one 
extremity, raises the. opposite end 
and all between. How is it ? The 
answer is that no man knows. 

Style 

out again at the other side, is very often 
found. It is useful because it admits 
people but not sheep. . 

In Cornwall wc find rough stone 
slabs set parallel and projecting a little 
above the level of the ground. These 
crude stone stairways serve to keep 
sheep from straying, the spaces be¬ 
tween the stones being arranged so that 
it is difficult for sheep to cross them. 

The Derbyshire hills are covered 
with stone walls, and often the only 
way over them is by a series of two or 
three projecting stones which make a 
kind of stair. In Cambridgeshire is . 
; an unconnnon stile at Linton where 
unsuspecting travellers must have 
often been surprised when they tried 
to climb over; for when anyone presses 
on the bars of what looks like an 
ordinary fence they tip up. 

' Today we usually think of turn¬ 
stiles as massive iron gratings in city 
parks or at zoological gardens. But 
the old meaning of the word was 
simply a stile which turned ; we may 
find one near Godstone in Surrey. 


The Children 


Sunlight Falls on Old England 



These two peeps of Ightham Mote, one of the rarest old houses in England, are 
taken from the bridge over the moat, one looking into the courtyard and 
one toward the old timbered stables. 
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Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made 
him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done 
upon his knees, 

, So when your work is finished,- you can wash 
your hands and pray 

For the Giory of the Garden, that it may not 
pass away. 

>' AndUhe Glory of the Garden it shall never pass 
away/ ' Rudyard Kipling 

t is good to remember now this 
remarkable story of the glory , of the 
garden, which, as Kipling says, abideth 
not in words, ■■ •■ ■■■ 

It happened' over sixty years ago 
m during the German .war on France in 
c 1870. The Prussians had forced their 
’ way into , the' chateau of a certain 
Mr Dambry, to find it deserted. The 
family and servants had fled, taking 
' with them what .they could carry and 
leaving beautiful things behind. 

A Lover of Flowers 

After a discussion between the German 
officers it was decided' that they would 
divide up everything which could bo 
sent to their homes in Germany and set 
fire to the rest. Wagons were found in 
the little town, and the moving began. 

Blit while all this was going on one 
of the officers, a major, was walking 
through the gardens, smiling with 
satisfaction at all he saw, and every 
’ now; and then nodding his head in 
approval. " That is good;' that is 
' very good," lie would murmur. 

The major was not only a lover of 
flowers but a learned botanist and 
i a distinguished horticulturist; owning 
.' noted plantations in Hanover on the 
. i banks of the River I.ciiic. Throb years 
! before, at the Universal Exhibition in 
1 Paris, he had exhibited the chief pro¬ 
ducts of his gardens, including a rich 
1 < collection of everlasting flowers which' 
'.had won him a gold medal. 

Continuing, liis stroll through the 
; gardens, the officer entered the first 
. hothouse, and found himself among all 
IV the strange shapes which Nature has 
• p given to the family of orchids. ' The 
v second glasshouse was no less interesting 
/ with its extraordinary cactus collection. 
G Here, far away from Hanover, in the so- 
called enemy's land, the foreigner had 
found the beautiful flowers lie loved in 


■his own garden. He felt at home, and 
was happy. 

But what was the amazement of the 
major when he came upon a complete 
German catalogue of his own plants, 
and read on its first page, “ Presented 

to Mr B-, French horticulturist ; 

souvenir of the Universal Exhibition of 
1867." The inscription was in his own 
handwriting, and he remembered tliat 
lie had given his catalogue to a French 
exhibitor whose stand was next to his at 
the exhibition, a man who had evidently 
become gardener at this chateau. 

Now the major suddenly realised that 
the beautiful estate was going to be the 
prey of liis soldiers, and at this thought 
lie ran out of the hothouse shouting : 

“ Stop ! It is forbidden to carry 
away a single thing from this property 1 ’’ 

Then he.searched for the officers and N 
. said to them : 

"Gentlemen, I know the owner of 
this chateau. His head,gardener is my- 
colleague, my friend. I wish that his 
property be respected. I beg you to 
allow me this privilege," 

A Surprise For the Owner 

A great number, of precious, things 
had already been carried off, but ,tho, f 
major had them put back. . Materials 
. were ready for burning' the chateau 
down ; lie had them taken away. The 
Prussians did not appreciate the bejuity.' 
of their surroundings, and lie had them 
replaced by the more cultured Hano- 
veriahs. For three weeks he remained 
there,' and turned his soldiers’ into, 
garden boys, and when his company left’ 
lie ordered liis men to paint in German .A, 
letters all round, the walls tlic words : ; 
FORBIDDEN TO. PLUNDER. . ' 

Great was the surprise of Mr Dambry 
and his head gardener when they re¬ 
turned after the armistice.; Instead of 
ruin they found the garden and the 
house as they had left them, aiid'even ‘ 
improvements made in the garden. The : 
mystery was explained when, .a . few 
weeks later, a German visitor . was . - 
announced at the chateau. It .was tho 
major,'who had made use of his first . 
vacation to travel. from Hanover ■ to 
visit his old friend and congratulate.him 
oil liis splendid collection of flowers. 


Things Our Taxes Don’t Pay For 


A gentleman living in Cambridge not 
long ago wrote to a newspaper 
saying that lie had just paid his taxes. He 
thought the sum very high, but he was 
.glad to pay it, and then he told why. 
He had been living abroad, in one of the' 
Dictator countries, and this experience 
had -made him realise how many privi¬ 
leges he did not have to pay for, such as 
The -privilege of having his letters 
opened. 

The privilege , of having his telephone 
Conversations listened to. 

The privilege of being obliged to believe 
'■ the Government was always right. - 

The privilege of having his history books 
>'rewritten to suit the Government. 


The privilege of not. having to think Joy 
himself. ....... 

The privilege of knowing in advance 
how the Courts will decide any case with a 
political aspect.. , A... 

In ■ short, this . gentleman' finds that, . 
however much it may cost to maintain 
a system of government in which the 
integrity of the individual conscience' is < 
respected and the liberty of the citizen 
is upheld, it is money well spent. •■'■■■■ 

This is so exact an expression of an 
Englishman’s point of view that we were' 
surprised to see' after the address, - 
Cambridge, ... another . word — Massa- . 
chusctts; but then, we thought, " lilassa- , 
chusctts is, after all, in New England.'’ 


Tlie White Rat in the Monkey Cage 


■/~\ne of tho boarders in the animal 
quarters of McGill’s medical build¬ 
ing in Montreal felt very hungry the 
other day and decided to go and forage 
lor itself. 

When a white rat feels hungry it 
r 1 throws discretion to the winds and will 
.' even enter a lion’s den in search of food. 
’ This white rat poked its nose into a 
' cage full of. monkeys, and let out a wild 
squeal when it was pounced on by one 
'■Of tlipm. But it had nothing to fear—all 


the monkey wanted to do was to cuddle 
it in her arms 1 

And so . began the strange friendship 
which is a source of great amusement to 
the medical research workers. Every, 
day the white rat pays a -visit to the 
monkey cage, where it is held ill the 
arms of its adopted mother for two or 
three hours at a time. She always has 
a little hoard of shelled peanuts waiting 
for it, and cannot understand why her 
playmate turns up its nose at them* - 



A quiet afternoon’s fishing on the East Coast 


Uncle home from sea explains the rigging of an old-time ship 
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I Bay of Light iti 
These Bark, Bays 

From time to time the C N has paid 
sad tribute to one or other of those 
brave X-ray pioneers who suffered even 
to death by the injuries they received in 
handling them. ; Happily the dangers of 
contact with X : rays and radium have 
now been removed by proper precautions, 
and,the toll of life and injury has almost 
ceased. But how severe it was has lately 
been made evident by the cenotaph to 
the memory of these X-ray and radium 
martyrs which has been raised by the 
Rontgen Society in Hamburg. It is a 
plain column of sandstone with a wreath 
of laurel and 169 names carved on it. 
The 1C9 were physicians, chemists, 
laboratory workers, and nurscs.who died ■ 
of their injuries, and they were of 15 
nations. It was in Germany that Pro¬ 
fessor Rontgen discovered the X-rays 
nearly half a century ago. The memorial, 
a witness to the .brotherhood of science, 
is like a ray of light in these dark days. 

News Dictionary 

Degaussing. The gauss, the unit of 
magnetomotive force, was named after 
Karl Friedrich Gauss, born at Brunswick 
in 1777, who was a pioneer in rhagnctic 
research. As protection against the 
magnetic mines sown by the Germans, 
Allied ships are being fitted with 
degaussing belts, cables round the hulls 
which render the ships lion-magnetic. 
The impact of hammering, riveting, 
and other friction set up in building a 
ship’s steel hull induces a degree of 
permanent magnetism which she retains 
until she is degaussed. 

fjlalmberg. The war has given 
prominence to this mining village in 
Swedish Lapland, for here is one of the 
richest iron mines in the world. Its 
2000-foot hill is almost entirely com¬ 
posed of very rich iron ore. 

Stromboli. The scene of a recent 
passenger-plane disaster, Stromboli is a 
volcano rising 3040 feet from the sea 
between the north of Sicily and Italy, 
to which it is the nearest of the Lipari 
Islands. Always smoking and glowing 
slightly, it has been called the Light¬ 
house of the Mediterranean. 

All Wiltshire in 
One Volume 

Arthur Mee’s Wiltshire. Iloddcr and 
Stoughton, 10s 6d. 

So impelling is its claim in particular 
upon the Wiltshire reader, who loves his 
county and wants the whole world to 
know of its glory and renown, that it 
must be read from cover to cover. 

With what appeal and fascination docs 
’ the writer introduce his description of 
1 the various places 1 How ho captures the 
' imagination, and, securing the interest 
1 of his reader in a delightfully human 
: way, leads him on to assimilate the story 
■ of their charm and historical associa¬ 
tions. No fewer than 2G9 places are 
described in the book, illustrated by 
more than 200 beautiful photographs. 

It is a -book which every lover of 
> Wiltshire will wish to have ever at hand. 

Wiltshire Gazette 

Dovedale Goes 
Marching On 

We have been looking through the 
' annual report of the Dovedale Committee 
of the National Trust and are glad to 
; know that the good work there goes on. 
Many C N readers will live to see it a 
National Park. 

Signposts have now been put in 
position for the 50,000 tourists who 
come to this beautiful area every year 
in peace - time ; Lady McDougall has 
given another 30 acres in memory of 
her husband (the great benefactor of 
Dovedale) ; and seven of the Manifold 
and Dovedale Hills are now owned by 
the National Trust, while others arc pro¬ 
tected. Good luck, Dovedale Pioneers. 


Here the World Goes 
-On and On 

The Quiet Village Folk of India 


APRIL 


1 I 7 ar off the main roads in South India 
* lie many tiny villages whose life 
will go on for a long time undisturbed 
by the war. . . 

The news of fighting in Europe lias 
reached them, but they will have little 
understanding about the issues and will 
carry on their simple village life and 
industries. Certain villages specialise in 
a particular industry, and the house¬ 
holders may devote themselves' almost 
entirely to nut-grinding. 

Each house has a wooden tub into 
which arc poured monkey-nuts, and into 
the tub is put a big wooden beam, which 
is fastened as a pestle in the tub. To 
this a bull is harnessed, and as he walks 
round and round the beam crushes the 
nuts. Twelve pints of oil may come 
every day in this primitive fashion. 
The women beat the nuts free from the 
husks and superintend the bulls at their 
work, and so the village lives by oil¬ 
grinding, as its fathers and grandfathers 
have done for generations. 

In the next village the entire popu¬ 
lation may consist of weavers. The 
women and children spin the thread 
from the cotton-wool, which they buy 
in the market, and the men stand at the 
long looms, often set up in the street. 
They produce the rough cloth which 
the followers of Mr Gandhi have made 
popular, called lthadda. A man may 
receive about four shillings for 72 yards 
of cloth, which will represent at least 
four clays’ work. Sometimes tlvo weaver 
will work on through the night, snatch¬ 
ing a few hours’ sleep when lie feels tired. 
It is a poor, monotonous life, but pro¬ 
vides the village with regular work. 

Many village workers iti South India 
arc being affected by the prohibition of 
toddy drinking which is now being 


■tried,in some districts. . They, arc the 
tocldy climbers,” which is a dangerous 
occupation. With his feet tied together 
•arid a pot slung on his back, the toddy 
.climber literally walks up the trunk'of 
.the palmyra, tree. There are. no branches 
; to help or hinder him, and he holds on 
•by liis hands clasped round the trunk 
’and his feet pressing against it. . At the 
top a pot is fastened, and into it, from 
the cut stem of 011c of the huge leaves, 
the juice of the tree is drained. It is the 
climber’s job to empty the pots, and he 
may climb as many as fifty trees a day. 

If prohibition succeeds his job may 
disappear, and the revolution ■ it will 
create .will be [far bigger than any the 
war can bring to these people. 

' After a village of toddy climbers you 
may enter one entirely of washermen. 
They take the clothes to a. river or a 
pool, and there beat them on the edge 
of the water. 

But the changeless village of South 
India is best seen in the farmer’s village. 
The Goundans, as the farmers arc often 
called, are perhaps the most industrious 
of all the South Indian people. The 
land is often rocky and the soil poor, 
and their implements arc primitive. 
But with a good rainfall these ancient 
people will produce crops from most 
unpromising soil. The Untouchable 
xt’Omcn arc often employed for reaping, 
and their day’s pay is a measure of 
grain worth perhaps about twopence. 

’ Changes come slowly to village India. 
The great enemy is apathy and ignor¬ 
ance ; but much progress has been made 
in sanitation and health, and if only 
one-tenth of what Europe spends in a 
day on destruction could he spent in 
Village India a new country would spring 
into life. 


A Wonderful Little Lad 


A fter ii years in hospitals and con¬ 
valescent homes, Raymond Smart, 
the 13-year-old son of a Wiltshire 
labourer, has been freed from a painful 
disease which threatened to cripple him 
for life, and is now to go to school for the 
first time. 

Raymond was thought at one time 
to be incurable. When Westminster 
Hospital first saw him he was a fair¬ 
haired little lad, but even then "was so 
used to hospital life that he regarded 
Westminster as a home, and nurses and 
doctors as familiar friends. In February 
1938 he returned to them and went 
through 15 operations in 21 months. 

There were times when this long 
continuing task seemed too much for the 
boy’s strength, but through -tlio_wliolc' 
process Raymond remained courageous 
and hopeful, making plans for his future, 
learning lessons, playing games. Sue-' 
ceeding generations of Westminster 
Hospital patients got to know him and 
helped to make his life happier. When 
possible he would hop about on'crutches- 
playing dominoes and draughts with 


other patients, or chatting about events 
and sport. People outside heard of his 
case, and twelve months ago a hoys club 
at Kingston, encouraged by their leader, 
himself a cripple, gave him a wonderful 
birthday party to which they invited 
his father and mother, paying their 
fares and expenses and loading Raymond 
with presents. Never was there a 
birthday, party quite like Raymond’s 
in Westminster Hospital. 

When the war came the long series of 
operations had practically come to an 
end, and Raymond was sent with other 
patients to Oxford, where he made such 
progress that ho could carry his own 
Weight on two whole legs without the 
aid of.crutches for file first time in his 
life. lie must still carry crutches, for 
fear of accident, and will limp a little 
when not using- them ; but in time he 
will'move as -well as most people, and 
will no doubt lead an ordinary normal 
life from now, after a very difficult and 
stormy opening. The C N sends Ray¬ 
mond its , greeting and wishes him a 
long life in a world of peace and freedom. 


The Blackout and Your Health 


W e must nbt allow ourselves to be 
deprived of ventilation by the’ 
Blackout ! ' 

There is a widespread shutting of 
windows in flic dark hours to prevent 
curtains blowing open to disclose light. 
At bedtime, too, there is a tendency to’ 
shut windows for the same reason, and 
to leave them shut. ! 

This will never do. A little ingenuity 
must be employed to rig up blackout 
arrangements which do not deprive us 
of fresh air. As for the night, it is easy 
enough to open the windows before 
getting into bed. , 

Let us remind our readers of what the 
great physiologist Thomas Huxley said 


of ventilation. After pointing out that 
uneasiness and headache arise when less 
than one per-cent of the oxygen of the 
air is replaced by other gases, and that 
the persistent breathing, of such air 
lowers all'kind of vital energy and pre¬ 
disposes to disease, he goes 011; 

■ Hence the necessity of sufficient air'and 
of ventilation for every human being.- To 
be supplied with respiratory air in a fair 
state of purity every man ought to have, at 
least Soo cubic feet of space to himself, 
and that space ought to be freely accessible, 
by direct or indirect channels, to the 
atmosphere. 

To get 800 cubic feet of space a room 
must be 8 feet high, 10 long, and 10 wide. 


A gush of bird-song, a patter of dew, 

A cloud, and a rainbow warning, 

Suddenly sunshine and perfectly blue : 

An April day in the morning. 

. This is Harriet Spofford’s picture of 
the fickle month Of sunshine and shower. 
Sir William Watson has given us a still 
happier picture :• 

April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter, 

Then, the moment after, ' ■ 

! Weep thy girlish tears. .... .. 

Farmers regard April as tlio growing 
month, and the old saying April’showers 
bring May flowers. indicates that the 
month lias long been thought of as one 
in which life is vigorously active. 

All Fools Day never seems to die out, 
and wc may be sure that the First of 
April will bring opportunities for fun. 
It is thought that the custom of making 
Ap'ril Fools may go back hundreds of. 
years, to a religious ceremony of India. 

The Financial Year 

April 2 brings to Penrith in Cumber¬ 
land the interesting custom of distri¬ 
buting gifts at wliat is known as the 
Countess’s Pillar ; and April 5 brings 
all of us who pay Income Tax to the 
end of flic Financial Year. 

According to Gilbert White we may 
hope to hear the cuckoo on April 7, but 
this is an unusually early date, and most 
of 11s may have to wait some "days 
longer. For all that, wc may. now recall 
the oldest English song, which begins : 
Summer is icumen in, 

Loud sing, cuckoo. 

April 14 is known in Sussex as First 
Cuckoo Day, and April 15 was long ago 
known as Swallow Day. 

, April 23 no one can forget, for it is our 
great national day, Shakespeare’s Day 
and St George’s Day. Patron of England, 
St George has long been a mythical and 
heroic figure, perhaps meant to drama¬ 
tise for us the conquest of good over 
. evil, right over wrong. It was the band 
of brothers at Agincourt which immor¬ 
talised the battle-cry, God for Harry, 
England, and St George I It was on St 
George’s Day that Shakespeare was 
born in 1564, and on this day in 1616 he 
died. His lovely Warwickshire town of 
Stratford will again sec the Unfurling 
of the Flags this year ; and now that 
we arc at war wc may well remind our¬ 
selves that St George’s England is 
fighting for the victory of good over 
evil in this Realm, this England, and 
all over the world. 

Rogation Days 

St Mark’s Day, April 25, is also Anzac 
Day, and it is 25 years since that 
morning when Australians and New 
Zealanders landed near Gaba Tepe in 
Gallipoli, the beginning of one of the 
most glorious and tragic chapters in the 
stirring history of the last war. 

What is known as Rogation Monday, 
April 29,'was formerly a day of lively 
incidents'in many parts of England, for 
the beating of the bounds was carried 
out with' much formality. Rogation 
Days are the few days before Ascension 
Day, Rogation meaning Supplication or 
Prayer, and being long associated with 
the idea of litanies and processions. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 96 the 
two best entries were sent in by John 
Crowtlier, 19 Browning Road, Stoke, 
Coventry ; and Doryce Frcckingham, 
-Sunnysider Elston,' Newark. A prize 
_of ten shillings has been sent to each of 
these readers, 

The 15 prizes of lialf-a-crown were 
• awarded to the following : 

Raymond' Barlow, Dunstable f Miarcad Blair, 
Dinnet ; Alexandra Bow, Worthing ; Trank Crowley, 
Ipswich ; D. A. Danielli, Marlborough ; Colin Dingle, 
Putney; Barbara Hilton, Bolton; Patricia Jacobs,. 
Oxford; Trank Pritchard, South Normanton; 
K. W. Rentoul, Truro; Sheila Russell, Edinburgh; 
K. Wallace Simpson, Belfast; Mary Tamkin, 
Chelmsford ; Margaret Wickendcn, Reading; Stella 
Wilde, Eastbourne. 

Tlio correct answers were: 

1 Spade. 2 Electric lamp. 3 Key. 4 Book. 5 Nut¬ 
crackers. 6 Saw. 7 Oil-can. 8 Last. 9 Coal shovel, 
10 Clothes-peg. n Razor-blade. 12 Plane. 
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A YARD OF JOLLY TARS 


Sailors of the future manning the yard of the training ship Arethusa 


Remember THE Men ON THE Tankers The Terror of Angourie Beach 


A mong our many brave sea-servants, 
. let us not forget the men of the 
ships which bring us the precious oil to 
run our warships, aeroplanes, and 
other machines. Many tankers have 
been sunk and many of their men have 
perished. 

The tanker men get a trifle of extra 
pay for their uncomfortable job. The 
strong odour of crude oil permeates the 
entire ship, including its food. We may 
well wonder how the men stand it. 

America is reported to be changing 
the present conditions of the trade. She 
is, of course, the world’s chief producer 
of oil, and exports it to all nations. 


The United States Maritime Commission 
is building a fleet of tankers of high 
speed and excellent accommodation, 
" luxury ” vessels, providing real com¬ 
fort for officers and crews, and costing 
£750,000 each. 

A tanker with reading and recreation 
rooms, and comfortable berths provided 
with reading-lamps, is indeed a novelty 
on the high seas. It is high time that 
those who serve the world by going 
down to the sea in ships were adequately 
housed and paid. Seafaring is still a 
dangerous trade; it is our plain duty 
to make it at least comfortable for 
seamen, bravest of the brave. 


p>R many years certain swamps near 
Angourie Beach in New South Wales 
have been haunted by such mysterious 
bellowing noises that cattle would not 
approach them, nor would wildfowl 
alight on them. 

The other day one of the debil debils, 
as the aboriginals call them, came to 
life and was seen to leave the swamp. 
It showed itself to be a monster crocodile 
nearly 20 feet long, one of the most 
powerful and most dangerous reptiles 
in the world. For some time cattle, 
calves, and goats in the neighbourhood 
have been vanishing into thin air, and 
the farmers arc now realising that the 


crocodiles must be the culprits. These 
monsters are of the ferocious sea-going 
type and have never before been found 
farther south than Maryborough, which 
is 500 miles north. They are sometimes 
30 feet long and about as big round as a 
barrel. So well can they swim that they 
are often seen in the ocean a long way 
from land. 

It was an engine-driver who first gave 
the alarm that there were crocodiles 
about; he saw a “ log ” by the side of 
the railway line which suddenly started 
to move towards the swamp. Now the 
whole district is up in arms to exterminate 
these pes'ts. 


In the Country Mow—Listen For the Spring Song of the Birds 


CcATtciSLY less exciting than listening 
^ for the first cuckoo by day is the 
anticipation of hearing the first night¬ 
ingale by night. We should keep our 
cars open now, for the voice of this sweet 
songster has frequently been heard in 
the first week in April, 

But, as with the cuckoo, we must be 
cautious, for even naturalists have been 
known to call their families out into 
the garden at midnight to listen with 
delight to a nightingale which, on in¬ 
vestigation, proved to be only a song- 
thrush imitating the jug-jug note the 
nightingale often makes. 

Another song that we may hear now 
is that of the titlark, or meadow-pipit. 
In appearance the bird is very much 
like the skylark, though rather smaller ; 
and another point, of resemblance is 
that it makes its nest among the dry 
grass on the ground in some spot 
sheltered by herbage, as the lark does. 

The bright, pleasant notes of the 
goldfinch are worth listening for ; and 
you must try to catch a sight of him as 
lie seeks to attract a wife by spreading 
out his wings to display his • yellow 
plumage, and by expanding his tail. 
It is very amusing to watch him thus, 
in full dress, swaying and swaggering 


from side to side. He is a feathered 
dandy. The nuthatch, a slaty-grey bird 
about the size of a sparrow, begins 
twittering in early April; and its note, 
“ twee-twee,” has been likened to the 
sound of a pebble thrown shimmering 
across the surface of a frozen pond. 
The bird is very jerky in its movements 
as it creeps about from tree-trunk to 
tree-trunk. 

Listen for the peculiar crow of the 
cock pheasant as he tries to attract a 
mate. The sound is very welcome, for 
it generally presages a spell of bright 
warm weather. 

The rook has hatched out her brood, 
and probably the robin also. If you 
want a peep at the fluffy little red¬ 
breasts be very careful to go on tiptoe, 
and do not disturb the family. It pays 
to purchase by long patience a sight of 
the mother returning with small worms 
and feeding her young. Any old pot or 
kettle thrown down in a quiet spot is 
likely to contain a robin’s nest. 

The great, or stone, plover is an inter¬ 
esting bird worth watching for now. 
It frequents the open downs in the 
southern and eastern counties, and 
cannot be mistaken for any other plover, 
for it is very like a bustard-—a large. 


sandy bird with long. legs and a very 
yellow ■ eye. If you can catch it un¬ 
awares, make a sudden noise ; and in a 
moment it will drop flat on the ground 
and lie perfectly still, with its neck out¬ 
stretched, as though it were dead. It is 
an excellent example of natural camou¬ 
flage, for in this position it is almost 
impossible to see the bird when in its 
natural surroundings. 

The small robin-like redstart should 
be with us during the next few days, if 
it has not already arrived. You will bo 
able to identify it by its white-spotted 
forehead and its red, quivering tail. 
The chaffinch and wren arc both build¬ 
ing their nests ; and if you look inside 
the twig-and-stick, nest of the stock¬ 
dove, in some rabbit-warren, or among 
the gnarled roots of some old tree, you 
will sec that she has laid two creamy 
eggs. 

It is curious, seeing that many migrant 
birds are returning to us to spend the 
summer, that we should now be saying 
goodbye to the fieldfare. It docs not 
like the cold, but it loves the north, 
and so, just when the cold winds are 
ceasing, it flies away in flocks for 
Norway and other countries. If ,wc 
see a number of birds about the size of 


the missel-thrush, but with a bluish 
tinge in the upper plumage, going in a 
northerly direction, we may be pretty 
sure they are fieldfares. 

Not only in birdland is life getting 
more varied ; all kinds of . creatures 
are coming abroad. The large, hairy 
bumble-bee may be seen buzzing round 
the doorway of his underground burrow, 
and the red ant crawls over the ground 
spying out the land, for it is one of the 
slave-making species, and will soon be 
engaged in a raid. If in your search for 
new-comers you sec a shining black- 
beetle about an inch long, with the 
three last joints of its antennae a reddisli- 
yellow, you will know that it is the 
burying, beetle, a creature that docs 
a great deal of useful scavenger work. 
The common lizard is now venturing 
out on the dry hillside, where on 
sunny days it loves to bask. Directly 
it sees or hears you it will dart off at 
great speed. 

The plum, larch, pear, and cherry, 
trees should be coming into blossom, 
and the laburnum, alder, birch, guelder- 
rose, hornbeam, lime, and sycamore into 
leaf ; while among early wild flowers we 
may this week look out for lungwort, 
heartsease, and wild tulip. 


The Mysterious Footprints 

T here has been a discussion for years doubt made by the “ red bear ” of the 
about what has been called " the district. At one place. Dr Russell said, 
abominable snowman ”. of the Hima- tracks in the snow were followed for 
layas, a legendary creature dreaded by miles at the head of the Jutmara'glacier, 
the natives of the region. The mystery but at no time was the creature seen, 

has now been cleared up.' The reason he did not sight any boars 

Dr Scott Russell, lecturing to the was that they are timid beasts, and one 
Royal Geographical Society, lias eX- would have to stalk them for hours, 
liibited photographs of the fearful like deer. 

footprints of the alleged monster, and The native porters refused to go 
shown that they arc nothing more than above a certain height, and would on 
marks made by bears, sometimes dis- no account travel alone between camps, 
torted by the snow melting. They claimed to be able to distinguish 

Dr Russell secured the photographs the tracks of bears, which they have 

above the snow-line in the Karakoram occasionally shot, from those of “ the 
Himalayas, north of Kashmir, and abominable snowman.” Now wc know 
Natural History Museum experts de- they arc wrong, all these footprints 
clare that the footprints arc without having been made bv bears. 


Who is Thinking of the End? 

S urely there- will soon bo no men It is plainly the duty of somebody in 
unemployed, but let us suppose that the Government to think ahead, ready 
a real peace were made tomorrow and for the time when . Hitlerism is driven 
that orders for war 'work suddenly off the earth. 

stopped. Wc have, therefore, to plan for a 

The number of war-workers is so period of transition which will severely 
great, and they by their spending employ tax our resources when there must be a 
so many more, that the result would bo gradual reduction of Government orders, 
catastrophe. . ' and the slowing down of the demand on 

It would not be merely that the un- the various tranches of war work should 
employed absorbed by war work would be eased by carrying out a generous 
again be thrown idle, but a great army scheme of public works, 
of workers recently transferred from The worst of- it is that we arc bound 
peace work to war_ work wquld not be to put off the day of reckoning, yet even 
transferred back to peace, for the in the early days of a war there should be 
simple reason that there would bo a some sober minds, detached from, its 
reduced call for peace goods. The anxieties, thinking of the end of it all 
collapse would come in every trade, and how to solve its special problems. 
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The Dominions 
and Their Fleets 

Helping the Motherland 

It is interesting to remember in these 
days that the British Fleet is becoming 
more and more an Empire Elect. 

Each of the Dominions (Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa), as 
well as India, has its own navy, but 
Australia and Canada are nearest to 
complete independence. 

Australia can contribute six cruisers, 
a flotilla leader, four destroyers, and two 
escort vessels to the common stock, and 
her ships are manned by 555 officers 
and 5752 ratings—and reserves. 

The Canadian Navy has 500 officers and 
1800 men, and employs six destroyers 
and five minesweepers. Like the naval 
■forces of the other Dominions, they came 
immediately into line with the whole 
scheme of. the Navy’s defensive and 
offensive action, and play a part in the 
convoy system. At the outbreak of war 
all the ships of the Dominions took up 
war stations, either guarding their own 
waters or joining in raider-hunting. 

South Africa, .whose Navy is designed 
for coastal defence, struck the first blow 
of the-war at. sea for the Dominions by 
the arrest of the German ship Watussi. 
Her Navy has 6,5 officers and 1000 men. 

India’s Navy consists chiefly of escort 
vessels and small craft. All the Dominions 
have different defence problems, and 
their navies, present and future, have 
to deal'with varying problems of naval 
strategy, India with a long coastline and 
many harbours to protect, Canada with 
two seaboards, Australia with the 
Pacific sea-powers in' view. At present 
they avoid big ships and concentrate on 
light and speedy naval forces ; but they 
have a big part to play as scouts and 
supporters of the British Fleet, the 
mother of them all. 

25 Million 
Candle-Power 

A lighthouse lantern of 25 million 
candle-power will soon be casting its 
beam over the waters ; and it is of an 
entirely new kind. 

It has been made by the General 
Electric Company out of mercury vapour 
lamps, of the type seen in printing works 
and commercial photographic studios. 

The mercury vapour lamps of this 
new lantern are quite small. The 
three high-power 1000-watt lamps that 
are necessary are no bigger than 
cigarettes and are mounted close 
together, so. that a hand big enough to 
grasp a cricket bat can hold them. But 
the immense power of the light they shed 
is not the chief of their advantages. 
Unlike the carbons which waste away 
in the white electric furnaces the electric 
current creates in them, the mercury 
vapour lamps need no renewing. 

4000 Miles For 
a Fish 

Swimming in the biological tanks of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History are 8000 platyfish, which Dr 
Myron Gordon’s expedition went 4000 
miles to catch and bring back. 

- The platyfish is a tiny thing not much 
longer than its name as printed hero, but 
it is of imniensc interest to biologists 
because' it may suddenly develop some 
of the mysterious diseases.-which afflict 
human beings. Why and how it does is 
the-object of studying it. It was first 
found 70 years ago in Mexico, but eight 
years ago only 83 specimens had been 
found. , The. expedition to discover it 
anew had to travel to the swamps and 
lagoons, of the Papaloapan River deep 
in a South American jungle, and after 
longyscarching and great labour brought 
back to New York 8000 platyfish, gold, 
blue,', green, red, arid. white with 125 
markings, material for years of study. 


Could Nations Live 
Together m Peace? 

The Boy Talks With the SVSan 


Boy. The other day, in our school 
history lesson, we were studying Scot¬ 
land and hard-fought battles between 
the English and the Scots. Now 
England does not dream of fighting 
Scotland, except at football 1 Why 
cannot all nations settle down like that ? 

Man. The true answer to that all- 
important question is that many nations 
have already settled down like that, 
forming unions or federations, and that 
there is every prospect of the process 
proceeding happily until all the world 
is at peace. 

Boy. You speak of federations: 
ivhat does the word mean ? 

M an. A federation is a league ; it 
is akin to the good words Faith and 
Fidelity. If two or more nations join 
in a league they arc federated in good 
faith. Tiic world has many such federa¬ 
tions, and that is why war, although 
still with 11s, is much less common than 
of old. 

Boy. I remember we spoke of that 
when talking of war. 

Man. Yes, how remarkable and 
instructive it is to remember that 
although England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland were for centuries at logger- 
heads, they arc now at peace (save for 
lingering disturbances among Irishmen 
who find it difficult to forget old 
quarrels and cannot get rid of hate). 

Boy. Is the British Empire a federa¬ 
tion ? 

Man. Yes, it is the most successful 
large-scale federation the world has 
known, and as it covers about a quarter 
of all the earth’s land it shows that war 
has already become impossible in a 
very large part of the world. The 
British Empire is a true league or fed¬ 
eration of nations, uniting in freedom 
peoples even more varied than we are 
at home. 

Boy. Are other European nations 
as mixed in race as the peoples of the 
United Kingdom ? v . 

Man. Yes. Fraficc, Germany, and 
Italy are each made up of very different 
peoples. If you study tlicir histories 
you will find that they once consisted 


of a number of warring States who 
fought desperate battles with each 
other. Germany was a huge battle¬ 
ground in the Thirty Years War that 
ended in 1648, and the Treaty of 
Westphalia, which closed it, recognised 
the existence of no fewer than 300 German 
States! 

Boy. But arc there real differences 
of feature and character in Germany, 
as the Welsh differ from the Scots, for 
instance ? 

Man. Yes. The Prussian is as 
different from the Bavarian as the Scot 
is from the Welshman or the Cornish- 
man. The Prussian is usually fair ; 
the Bavarian usually dark. The Prussian 
-is usually stolid ; the Bavarian usually 
vivacious. 

Boy. Why, then, should not English, 
Bavarians, Welshmen, Prussians, Scots, 
Saxons, Irishmen, Austrians (not to 
mention the many sorts of Frenchmen 
and Italians and others) all live-side by 
side in peace ? 

Man. There is no good reason why 
they should not, and wo may confidently 
expect it to happen. Even in the con¬ 
fusion and suffering of these days there 
arc men bold and wise enough to suggest 
that the war should end in a European 
Federation which might be called the 
United States of Europe. It may well 
he that you will witness so desirable a 
consummation. Never lose faith in 
mankind. Father look forward to in¬ 
creasing concord ; to the time when, 
as Tennyson said in his poem on 
Locksley Hall, 

The war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federa¬ 
tion of the World. 

Boy. That sounds fine; I must 
read that poem. 

Man . To encourage you, here are two 
more splendid lines from it : 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
with, the process of the suns. 

It is a pity our modern poets do not 
give us more verso like that, instead of 
much of the gibberish some of them 
pour out like parrots. 


Venus Outpaces 
Other Planets 
Where to Find Ieptuije 

By the C IVI Astronomer 

Venus, now so resplendent in the 
western sky in the evening, appears 
very near to Mars] on Thursday next, 
April 11. Her rapid approach to him 
may be noted during this week, and 
at her nearest Venus will appear about 
four times the Moon’s apparent width 
above the reddish but less brilliant Mars. 

Thus Venus will have raced along 
during the last few weeks and passed one 
planet after another—first Jupiter 011 
February 20, then Saturn on March 8, 
Uranus on March 26, and finally Mars 
on April 11, when the crescent Moon will 
also be near by. Altogether a very fine 
spectacle will be provided, with Saturn 
only a little way below them on the right. 
Venus is, however, much the nearest, 
except, of course, the Moon, for Venus is 
now only 70 million miles away, and so 
actually much nearer to us than to Mars, 
which is now about 202 million miles 


King Cotton on His Throne 


I t lias long been the boast of Lanca¬ 
shire that Cotton is King. 

Trade depression, intense international 
competition, and antiquated plant in 
some of the mills, have shaken Lanca¬ 
shire’s cotton throne, but the necessities 
of war have restored the stability of this 
industrial dynasty. 

Cotton operatives arc cheerfully work¬ 
ing overtime, which they have not had 
to do for more than 20 years. They 
arc not only producing for export so 
that we may receive money abroad with 
which to buy raw materials and muni¬ 
tions but they have to help to clothe all 
our military forces. 


They arc making cotton cloth for 
millions of summer suits for soldiers, 
and the white (luck that our sailors 
wear in warm climates ; they furnish 
the soldier with his haversack, and the 
sling of his rifle, his tents and tarpaulins; 
and Lancashire’s manufactured cotton 
is the basis of the sailor’s waterproof 
hats and oilskins. 

All these are familiar objects, though 
we may not recognise them as cotton. 
More mysterious forms arc cotton, too, 
including the marvellous things made 
for camouflage. 

So King Cotton is once more seated 
on his Lancashire throne. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUBSTITUTE 


G ermany pretends to scoff at the 
Allied blockade, but at her greatest 
trade fair, recently opened at Leipzig, 
the effects arc visible for all to see. 

A little while ago wool made from milk 
was declared to be the perfect home- 
produced substitute for the fleece of 
the sheep ; today Germany, unable 
adequately to feed her cattle, has no 
milk to spare, and so “ wool " made 
from chalk is the 'substitute for the 
substitute. 

Leather, with raw material no longer 
available to the Nazis, was shown at 



Leipzig made from cardboard blended 
with other similar material; and in the 
absence of the raw material from the 
rubber plant, the stuff exhibited as 
rubber was an unsatisfactory substance 
produced from by-products of coal. 

Wc must admire the skill and in¬ 
genuity that have gone to the making 
of these and many other substitutes, 
but they cannot compare in value or 
effectiveness with the cheap but unob¬ 
tainable originals which they profess to 
imitate, and they arc a confession of the 
desperate state of German supplies. 


The present position of Neptune, marked N 

away. Jupiter, it will be noted, lias now 
loft the brilliant gathering of the planets 
and has gone from the evening sky ; in 
fact, on tliis very day, April 11, lie will be 
at his farthest from us, about 555 million 
miles away, and far beyond the Sun, 

Neptune may be looked for with 
advantage next week, before moonlight 
interferes with observation. In the 
star-map appearing in the C N on 
March 23 the position of Neptune 
was shown in relation to the stars of 
Virgo, but as Neptune shines no brighter 
than a star of the eighth magnitude 
good glasses are needed to reveal this 
remote planet, which is now 2725 million 
miles away. On a clear dark night a 
telescope of 3 inches aperture will show 
Neptune easily, and under favourable 
circumstances he may even be glimpsed 
through field-glasses with 2-inch lenses. 

A Remote Celestial Mirror 

Happy arc C N readers who can obtain 
a glimpse of this far-off world which, 
though 72 times the size of our own, 
appears so dim and tiny. When, how¬ 
ever; we reflect that it would take an 
aeroplane, speeding continuously at 300 
miles an hour, a little over a thousand 
years to arrive where Neptune is now, 
its dimness and diminished size are not 
surprising; indeed, the marvel is that 
wc can see it at all, bearing in mind that it 
is only by reflected sunlight, which takes 
eight hours to reach Neptune and then 
come back to us. Neptune may thus be 
regarded as a remote celestial mirror. 

The star-map shows how the exact 
position of Neptune may be found by 
means of the bright third-magnitude 
star Beta ill Virgo, which in turn may 
be identified by the star-map in the C N 
for March 23. To identify him will also 
be easy because many faint and 
apparently fixed stars arc shown in the 
field of view, and Neptune’s progress in 
relation to these will be apparent in a 
few da)(S of observation. The present 
position of Neptune is indicated by the 
N, while the small arrow shows the 
extent of his motion during the next six 
weeks ; after this his motion reverses 
and Neptune travels in the direction of 
Beta in Virgo. G. F. M. 
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GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 

A Short Version of Dean Swift's Great Story 


2-VOYAGE JO BROBDINGNAG 

W E made a good voyage until we had 
passed the Straits of Madagascar, 
when the southern monsoon set 
in, and wo were driven many 
leagues out of our course. Being in distress 
for water, and coming insight of land, some 
of us went on shore in search of it. I walked 
alone about a mile, and seeing nothing 
to satisfy my curiosity, L was returning, 
when I saw our men already in the boat, and 
rowing for life to the ship with a huge 
creature walking after them, the sea up to 
his knees. 

I ran off as fast as I could, up a hill and 
along what I took for a high road, but could 
see iittlc, on cither side the corn rising at 
least 40 feet, until I came to a stone stile, 
which it was impossible for me to climb. I 
was looking for a gap in the hedge when I 
saw one of the inhabitants in flic next field. 

He seemed as high as an ordinary steeple, 
and took about ten yards at each step. 
I ran to hide myself in the corn, Whence I 
saw him at the stile calling out in a voice 
which at first I certainly took for thunder. 
Seven monsters like himself then came and 
began to reap the field. Being quite dispirited 
with toil, I lay down and began to bemoan 
my widow and fatherless children, when one 
of the reapers came quite near me, and I 
screamed as loud as I could, fearing I 
should bo squashed to death by liis foot, 
lie looked about, and at last espying mo 
took mo carefully behind, between his 
finger and thumb, as I myself have done 
witli a weasel in England. 

I resolved not to struggle, but ventured 
to put my hands together in a supplicating 
manner, and say some words in a humble, 
melancholy tone, and letting him know by 
my, gestures how grievously he pinched my 
sides. He seemed to apprehend my mean¬ 
ing, and put me gently in the lappet of his 
coat, and ran along to show me to his master, 
the farmer I had first seen in the field. 

■lie placed me gently on all fours on the 
ground, but 1 immediately got up and 
walked slowly backwards and forwards to let 
those people see 1 had no intent to run away. 
They all sat down in a circle round me, and 
the farmer was soon convinced I was a 
rational creature, but wc were quite, unin¬ 
telligible to one another. He put me gently 
in his handkerchief and took me to show to 
his wife. She at first screamed, as women 
do at a toad, but, seeing how well I observed 
the signs her husband made, she, by degrees, 
grow extremely fond of me, 

' A servant brought in dinner, and the 
farmer put me on the table. The wife 
•minced some bread and meat and placed it 
before mo. I made her a low bow, took out 
my knife and fork and fell to cat, which 
gave them great delight. The farmer’s 
youngest son, an arch boy of ton, took me 
up by the legs and held me so high in the 


air that I trembled in every limb ; but the 
farmer snatched me from him and gave him 
such a box on the car as would have felled a 
European troop of horse to the earth. 

I fell on my knees and, pointing to the boy, 
made my master understand I desired his 
son to be pardoned. The lad took his seat 
again and I went and kissed his hand, which 
my master took and made him stroke me 
gently with it. 

When dinner was almost done the nurse 
came in with a child a year old in her arms, 
who at once began to squall to get me for a 
plaything. The mother, out of pure in¬ 
dulgence, held me up to the child, who seized 
mo by the middle and got my head into his 
mouth, where I roared so loud the urchin was 
frighted and let me drop, and X should have 
infallibly broke my neck if the mother had 
not held her apron under me. 

My mistress, perceiving I was very tired, 
put me on her own bed after dinner and 
covered me with a clean white handkerchief. 
I slept, and dreamed I was at home with my 
wife and children, which aggravated my 
sorrows when I awaked to find myself alone 
in a bed 20 feet wide. Two rats had crept 
up the curtains and-had the boldness to 
attack me; but I had the good fortune to 
rip one up with my hanger before he could 
do me any mischief, and the other ran away, 
though not without one good wound. These 
creatures were the size of a large mastiff, 

. and infinitely more nimble and fierce. My 
mistress was extremely rejoiced to find I was 
not hurt, and with li’cr little daughter fitted 
mo up the baby’s cradle against night, which 
was then placed on a shelf for fear of rats. 

On Exhibition 

T he daughter, nine years old, and not above 
40 feet high, was very good-natured. 
She became my schoolmistress, and called 
me Griklrig, which imports in English manni¬ 
kin. To her I chiefly owe my preservation. I 
called her Glumdalclitch, or little nurse, and 
X heartily wish it was in my power to requite 
her care and affection as she, deserves, 
instead of being, as I have reason to fear, the 
innocent instrument of her disgrace. 

My master, being advised to show me as a 
sight in the next town, I was carried there in 
a box by Glumdalclitch on a pillion behind 
her father, who, after consulting the inn¬ 
keeper, hired the crier to give notice through 
tlie town of a strange creature to be seen, 
not six feet long, resembling in every part a 
human creature, could speak several words 
and perform a hundred diverting tricks. 

I was shown that day till I was half dead 
• with weariness and vexation, for those who 
had seen me made such wonderful reports 
that the people were ready to break down 
the doors to conic in. 

My master, finding how profitable X was 
likely to be, showed me in all the consider¬ 
able towns in the kingdom, till observing 


Bedtime Corner 

This Alphabet has been written by a group of children who have been brought 
up in the spirit of MR A—moral rearmament. The Absolutes referred to in 
the first line are the four foundations of good life: absolute honesty, absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness, and absolute love. 


A’s for the Absolute standards— 
they’re four. 

B is the Battle for peace, and not war. 

C’s for us Children—wc all have a part. 

D is the Discipline where all soldiers 
start. 

E shows it’s Easy when God leads the 
fight. 

F is Forgiveness, and putting things 
right. 

G is for Guidance, when God’s voice 
we hear. 

H is for Honesty, open and clear. 

I is just Me—and the cause of all 
troubles! 

J is for J oy which sparkles and bubbles. 

K is for Kindness to everyone. 

L is for Love, and for Laughter and 
fun. 


M’s M R A, and the Message it sends. 
N’s for the Nations it turns into friends. 

O’s flic Obedience toGod which we give. 
P is for Purity—liow wc must live. 

Q is the Quiet wc have every day. 

R shows we’re Ready for what God 
will say. 

S is for Sharing witli those who have 
need. 

T is for Team work, because we’re 
agreed. 

U is Unselfishness, not Get but Give. 

V is the Victory which comes as wc live. 

W’s the World, which we want to make 
new. 

X, Jesu’s birthday, and Xmas Day too, 

Y is our Yes to our Captain’s com¬ 

mands. 

Z is the Zeal that His battle demands. 


that I was almost reduced to a skeleton 
concluded X must soon die, and sold me to 
the queen for a thousand pieces of gold. Her 
majesty asked mo “ whether I should be 
content to live at Court ? ” I bowed down 
to the tabic, and humbly answered, “ I 
should lie proud to devote my life to her 
majesty’s service,” and begged the favour 
that Glumdalclitch might be admitted into 
her service as my nurse and instructor. 

The Court of Brobdingnctg 

Oer majesty agreed, and easily got the 
* * farmer’s consent, and the poor girl 
herself was not able to hide her joy. The 
queen was surprised at so much wit and 
good sense in so small an animal, and took 
mo in her own hand to the king, who, though 
as learned a person as any in his dominions, 
conceived I might be a piece of clockwork, 
until ho heard me speak., He sent for three 
great scholars, who after much debate con¬ 
cluded that I was only a lusus naturae, a 
determination agreeable to the modern 
philosophy of Europe, whose professors have 
invented this Wonderful solution of all 
difficulties, to the unspeakable advancement 
of human knowledge. 

I entreated to be heard a word or two, and 
assured them that 1 came from a country 
where everything was in proportion, and 
where, in consequence, I might defend myself 
and find sustenance. To which they only 
replied with a smile of contempt, saying 
“ that the farmer had instructed me very 
well in my lesson.” 

I soon became a great favourite with the 
king ; my little chair and tabic were placed 
at his left hand, before the salt-cellar, and he 
took pleasure in conversing with me, inquir¬ 
ing into the laws, government, and learning 
of Europe. lie made very wise observations 
upon all I said, but once, when 1 had been a 
little too copious in talking of my beloved 
country, he took me up in his hand, and 
in a hearty fit of laughter asked me if I 
were a Whig or Tory. Then, turning to his 
first minister, observed how contemptible 
a thing was human grandeur, which could be 
mimicked by such diminutive insects as I. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent 
injuries, so upon mature thoughts I began to 
doubt whether I was injured or no. For after 
being accustomed to the sight of these people 
for some time I really began to imagine 
myself dwindled many degrees below my 
usual size. My littleness exposed me to many 
ridiculous and troublesome accidents, which 
determined Glumdalclitch never to let mo go 
abroad out of her sight. 

About the beginning of the third year of 
my stay in this country Glumdalclitch and I 
attended the king and queen in a progress 
round the south coast. I was carried as 
usual in my travelling box, a very convenient 
closet about 12 feet wide. I longed to sec 
the ocean, which must be the only scene 
of my escape, and desired leave to take the 
air of the sea witli a page. 

I shall never forget with what unwilling¬ 
ness Glumdalclitch consented; wc were 
both much tired with our journey, and the 
poor girl was so ill as to be confined to her 
chamber. The boy took me out in my box 
towards the seashore, when, ordering him 
to set me down, I cast many a wistful glance 
towards tlie sea. 

I found myself not very well, and, hoping 
a nap would do me good, soon fell asleep. 
I conjecture as I fell asleep the page went 
off to look for birds’ eggs, for I was awakened 
by finding myself raised high in the air and 
borne forward with prodigious speed. I 
called out, I looked out, but could sec 
nothing but clouds and sky. I heard a great 
flapping.of wings; it increased very fast, 
and my box was tossed up and down, and I 
felt myself falling witli incredible swiftness. 
My fall was stopped by a terrible squash. 
I was quite in the dark for a minute, then 
I could see light from the top of my windows. 
I had fallen into tlie sea. I did then, and do 
now, suppose that tlie eagle who had flown 
away with me was pursued by two or three 
others and forced to let me drop. 

After being tossed about for four hours 
I heard a grating sound on the side of my 
box, and soon felt I was being towed along 
the sea, and called for help until I was hoarse. 
In return I heard a great shout, giving me 
transports of joy, and somebody called out 
in the English tongue that I was safe, for 
my box was fastened to their ship. . The 
carpenter came in a few minutes and sawed 
a hole, through which I was taken into the 
ship in a very weak condition. 

The captain, a worthy Shropshire man, 
was returning to England, and we came into 
the . Downs on Juno 3, 1706, about nine 
months after my escape. 

When I came to my own house, my wife 
protested I should never go to sea any more. 


WHENACHILD 
IS FEVERISH, 
CROSS. UPSET 


C o 1 i c, w i n d, d i s- 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ' Milk 
of Magnesia.' Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older, children 
should be given their dose in a little 
water. This will comfort tlie child — 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and happy. 
It will free the bowels of all sour, in¬ 
digestible food. ’ It opens the bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. Children take it readily because 
it is palatable and pleasant-tasting. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1 / 1 ! & 2 /fi, 
The . large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ brand TABLETS 
Ocl., 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 / 0 . Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 



CHILDRENS 
GARDENS 

By Edwin E, 
Howard 

Twelve different 
pardons, including 
Zoo Garden, Water 
Garden, Little 
Farm, Bird Garden, 
Circus Garden, 
Games Garden, 
Forest Garden, 
Picnic Garden, 
Window Garden, 
etc. 

Scale drawings. 
Illustrations. 
Full Instructions. 
What to Grow, 

Clotli2s.6d.nct 
Delightful hobbies for children and adults, 

OTHER TITLES: 

Doll-making at Home. By Grace 

Lovat Fraser. Also with scale pattern 
diagrams, illustrations and instructions. 

Drawing a Cat. By Clare Newberry. 

With 101 charming drawings and sketches,’ 

Also 2s. Gd. each. 

Make your young friends happy with these 
books. 

Ash your Bookseller for " Studio " Lists 
and Catalogues, or write direct to 

The Studio, 44 Leicester Sq., London 


ON THE HOME FRONT. 

IN A DANGER ZONE in London's Last End w« 
are constantly, at work from our eight Mission Centres. 
Men arc away in tho Fighting forces. AYo MUST 
continue to givo anxious WOMEN and their 
CHILDREN every possiblo spiritual and materia,1 aid 
—including warm clothing and prompt medical treat, 
ment. It Is a big undertaking. PLEASE CO¬ 
OPERATE by sending a gdnerous contribution to Tins 
Rev. Percy InesoN, East End Mission, Bromley 
St reet, Commercial Road. Stepney, E.l. 



A [ I enquiries for advertising space In this 
/ publication should be addressed to : Tho 

Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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» THE MONTH OF 
SHOWERS 

•RLUE shy and rosy cloud, 

Welcome sun and shower l 
Gentle breezes not too loud, 
Timid opening flower: 

April at her wheel is spinning, 

Something sweet is now 
beginning. 


The Bishop’s Garden 

yY Bishop of Amiens was show¬ 
ing his garden to a friend, 
who said : 

“ I see that you prefer what is 
useful to what is pleasing.” 

"It is because I know of 
nothing so pleasing as what is 
useful,'-’ said the bishop. 

A Little Sea Dictionary 

J/Jf.rf. is the history of eight 
familiar words : 

Hurricane, Hammock, Canos 
Words brought from West 
Indies by Elizabethan pirates. 
Breeze 

A Spanish word originally 
used for north-cast winds. 

Admiral 

A word used by the- Arabs 
when they obtained sea supre¬ 
macy after Byzantium. 
Brigantine, Frigate, Pinnace 
Italian words introduced from 
the Dutch by William the Third. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

-|N the evening the planets Venus, 
Saturn, Mars, and Uranus 
are in the west, 
and Neptune is 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning no 
planets -are 
visible. The 
’ picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
■8 pm on Tuesday, April p. 

. Arithmetical Puzzle 



Life on the Ocean Wave 

A young man while out in a 
. yacht 

Decided that he’d rather naclit 
Continue the sail. 

He looked very pale, 

And didn’t enjoy it a laclit. 

1 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 7 Wordsworth born . 1770 

8 Lorenzo de Medici died . 1492 

9 Sir Francis Bacon died . 1626 

10 Swinburne died . - . 1909 

11 George Canning born . 1770 

12 Metastasio, poet, died . . 1782 

13 Hugh Clappcrton died . 1827 


Sir Francis Bacon, one of the 
most illustrious of the Elizabethans, 
died at Iligligatc when lie was 65. 
Statesman, jurist, and philosopher, 
lie was one of the ablest men whom 
England lias produced ; he showed 
' .men the right way 
to develop 
scientific 
study. 

This is 



Big Business 

yY salesman for a big company 
• boasted that liis ,firm spent 
£150 yearly on ink used in their 
offices. A rival salesman replied 
that his firm saved that amount 
on ink every year by omitting 
to dot the i’s and cross the’ t’s. 


Qeoiige and Henry walked from . , Can You Solve This 7 

the village to the castle. W1ELDER of the willow I, 
George, who walked two miles ' Defending wickets as I may. 
an hour, started an hour before Remove my middle stump and, lo 
Henry, but Henry walked three (My stumps are seven, I should 
'miles ah hour and reached the say), 
castle an hour before George! I am a servant of the sort 
r . How far was it from the village That waits on Ironside or Gort. 
to tile .castle ? Answer next week . Answer next week 


An Easy picture Puzzle 
With Money Prizes 



'JJwo prizes of ten shillings and 
15 half-crowns are waiting 
to be won by girls and boys of 
15 or under. 

In these silhouettes the people 
numbered 1 to 8 arc doing 
various things and the objects 
lettered A to II are what they 
arc using. You arc asked to 
identify them and link them 
together. The actions of all the 
people shown are included here: 

Rowing, tobogganing, typing, knit¬ 
ting, golling, cycling, scything, digging, 
machining, painting, jumping, skating,- 
writing, ruling, skiing. 

This is how to write your 
attempts : 1 Skiing F Skis. 


The list should be written on 
a postcard, with your name, 
address, and ago, and it should 
bo posted to C N Competition 
No 97, 21 Wliitefriars Street, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to arrive 
not later than first post on 
Thursday, April 11. Only one 
attempt can bo accepted from 
each reader. 

Prizes will be awarded to 
senders of the correct or nearest 
correct lists, and in the case of 
ties senders of the best-written 
attempts will receive the awards, 
allowance being made for age. 

The Editor's decision is final. 


How the Fahrenheit Thermometer 
Got Its Name 

'J'iie Fahrenheit thermometer, 
which registers freezing- 
point at 32 degrees instead of 
zero, and thus docs away 
with the necessity of recording 
negative measurements, such 
as -—1, -—2, and so . on, is 
the thermometer preferred by 
meteorologists,., and is the one 
most generally used. It was 
named after the German scientist 
Fahrenheit, who' devised it and 
who first used quicksilver in 
thermometers m place of spirits 
of wine. 


Ex Libris 

gMAi.L is the wren, 

Black is the rook; 

Great is the sinner 

That steals this book. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
• What Are'TheyP Anemone (an m one), 
Peony (p on c). 

Arithmetic and Spelling. The numbers 
referred to Roman numerals. (M)oat, 
(c)hat, (c)owl, ne(x)t, f(I)our, boar(d), 
B(l)akc. 11 

Buried Birds. Tit, owl, emu, eagle, 
ostrich, thrush. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Add-Letter. Brick; bark, bowl, bear, 
block, brook. 

Tree Words. Cashier, helmets, infirm, 
croaked, sublime, alderman. 


Jacko at the Pictures 



Qne day Jacko was taken to the Monkcyville Picture Gallery. 

He was terribly bored, and wondered what he could do to 
liven things up. Presently lie disappeared. " What a lifelike 
portrait.” remarked Father Jacko, strolling into another room. 
" Very,” agreed Mother Jacko. “ You could almost fancy it was 
alive. It is alive ! " she shrieked, as the figure began dancing and 
waving its arms. It was Jacko; who had stepped behind an empty 
frame, and was enjoying his joke. 


Id on Parle Francois 


The Duke Thinks Twice 

A duke was once mounting liis 
horse with an Archbishop of 
York, and'desired the groom to 
let go the rein.. 

The groom stupidly' retained 
it. The nobleman snatched it 
with some violence, and, riding 
off, called him a fool. But the 
duke had hardly proceeded a 
hundred yards when lie stopped, 
saying, “ Why did I call that 
man a fool ? I dare say he' is 
not so great a fool as I am to 
lose my temper.” 

Instantly turning his horse, 
he galloped after the man and 
made his peace, with a kind 
word and half a crown. 


Le Due Change d’Avis 

Un jour u n due cnfourchait 
son clicval, en compagnic- d’un 
arclicvcque d’York, et pria lc 
groom de lachcr la bride. 

Stupidemcnt, lc groom la 
garda cn main. Lc seigneur la 
lui arracha avee qiielque violence, 
et, ■ en s'eloignant, le traita 
d’imbccilc. Toutcfois, il cut a 
peine fait unc ccntainc de 
metres qu’il s'arreta, disant : 
“ Pourquoi ai-jc traitc cct homrac 
d’imbecilc ? II cst probable- 
' ment moins imbecile que fnoi, 
qui me suis mis cn colere." 

Immcdiatcmcnt il fit rebrous- 
scr chcmin a son cheval, galopa 
apres Thomme et lui fit dcs 
excuses, accompagndcs d’une 
parole aimable et tVune tlemi- 
couronnc. 


Reading Across. 1 Britain's 
sure and certain shield. 5 A 
headland. 9 A North American 
boundary lake. 10 Plant yield¬ 
ing a bitter medicine. 11 This 
nursery rhyme fellow was 
simple. 13 We breathe this. 
14 Territorial Army.* 15 A 
blotched surface as seen in 
some polished woods. 17 To 
swim. 18 An angle. 20 Because. 
22 To open, as written, by the 
poet. 23 A trench. 25 To cut a 
grain crop. 27 In front. 28 
finishes. 29 Having toes. 

Reading Down. 1 A bird’s 
nursery. 2 A tune. 3 Energy. 
4 A gentleman farmer. 5 Chemi¬ 
cal symbol for sodium. 6 To 
cause to exult.' 1 7 Mould. 8 To 
wither. 12 Celebrated. 10 
Economy. 17 The staff of life. 

18 The central part of an apple. 

19 Accessible. 20 A definite 
quantity of land. 21 A hut. 24 
Likewise. 20 Postscript.* 

Asterisks indicate abbrevia- 
tions. Answer next week 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



April 6, 1940 



Children’s Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with ‘ Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged.' That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 



FOR THE HAIR 


FOUNTAIN RED ACTION 


Tho Oillolt Nib with thn now " Inque- 
durt Reservoir ” attachment (Tat. No. 
47746G) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. 
“ Inqueducfc ” opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied witli four patterns of nib. 



^ucr^ 


THE mfc 


Iliah-elass stationers stock — or 
particulars can bo obtained from 
Joseph tiillott & Sons, Ltd., on 
application. 



JOSEPH GIUOTT&SONS ITD-.VICTOniA WK5.,BIRMINCHAM-I 


A DAZZLING SMILE? 
ONLY IF TEETH ARE 
WHITE. 


When you meet a woman whose smile 
attracts because of tho faultless colour of 
her teeth, it is safe to say she lias dis¬ 
covered how marvellously the new typo of 
toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ' 
brand antacid whitens teeth. Use this 
method yourself and sec your teeth improve 
in colour every day. 

Start to-day! Get a tube of Phillips’ 

; Dental Magnesia which contains 75% 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ This sets up a harm¬ 
less chemistry in the mouth which instantly 
neutralizes destructive mouth acids, and 
blanches away all yellowness and stains 
besides preventing ugly tartar and decay. 
You will realize why so many screen and 
stage stars use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
exclusively. Sold everywhere at Gd., 10/d. 
and 1/0 a tube, .‘Milk of Magnesia' is 
the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of 
Magnesia. 
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